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The many faces 


M,. vears ago I learned of a little in- 


cident which lett a deep impression on me. 
A five-year-old boy attending kindergarten 
in a suburban New York community came 
home one day full of enthusiasm for a new 
triend, Charlie. He asked his mother if he 
might invite Charlie home to lunch one 
day. The mother gave her permission, but 
since she knew that there were several 
Negro children in the class, she asked, “By 
the way, is Charlie white or colored?” Her 
little boy replied, “I don’t know, Mother. | 
forgot to look. Tl look the next time I see 
him.” 

I have told this story many times. It usu- 
ally arouses considerable amusement — but 
it has tragic overtones. From now on the 
little boy will probably “look.” He has 
learned from his mother, the principal 
source of his beliefs and values, that being 
white or colored makes a difference, that it 
is important. He has made the first step to- 
ward incorporating a set of distinctions that 
seem to be inevitable in the process of be- 
ing an adult in our society. 

But are they really inevitable? A young 
lady of my acquaintance once asked me to 
explain a certain technical term in connec- 
tion with attitude measurement. So I start- 
ed out: “Well, suppose we are interested in 
discovering the attitudes held by certain 
people toward Negroes.” She interrupted 
me. “But that’s ridiculous. That’s like ask- 
ing people what they think about people.” 
Not many of us have reached that stage of 
indifference to the customary lines of de- 


A distinguished social psychologist 
gives the keynote for this issue 


of prejudice 


marcation, but the fact that it was even 
possible was in itself heartwarming. 

This does not mean that distinctions are 
necessarily disturbing. People are divided 
- in their religious preferences, their cul- 
tural background, their nationality. These 
are differences with which we must live, 
and most of us would not eliminate them 
even if we could. It is when distinctions 
take on the form of negative discrimination, 
and become the excuse for ranking groups 
in a hierarchy of excellence or acceptabil- 
ity, that they give rise to the many faces of 
prejudice. 

It is difficult to estimate the extent of 
prejudice against minority groups in this 
country; the statistics vary with the meas- 
uring-rod, One psychologist has expressed 
the opinion, on the basis of all data avail- 
able, that a definite majority of Americans 
show prejudice against one group or an- 
other — Negroes, Jews, Catholics, Orientals, 
the foreign-born, or any combination of 
these and others. Not many of us would go 
so far as the character in a New Yorker car- 
toon who insisted that he hated everybody, 
irrespective of race, creed, or national ori- 
gin; we are usually somewhat more selec- 
tive in our dislikes; although there is a ten- 
dency for prejudice against one group to be 
accompanied by prejudice against others. 

There are fashions in prejudice, too; they 
vary with geography, with economic class, 
with time. It is not so long ago that the 
Irish and German immigrants were the 
chief targets of criticism; among. religious 





groups, it is not so long ago since the Quak- 
ers were looked upon with suspicion. There 
is hope in these historical facts, because 
they indicate that prejudice may die. There 
is some discouragement in them, too, be- 
cause they appear to show also that one 
form of prejudice dies only to be replaced 
by another. Prejudice has indeed many 
faces. 

Yet if we look at the recent history of the 
United States, the discouragement gives 
way to the justifiable conviction that prog- 
ress has been great. Our world does move. 
The Supreme Court decision of last year, 
declaring that forcible segregation of school 
children goes counter to the principles of 
our Constitution, was undoubtedly the most 
striking and dramatic symbol of that prog- 
ress. It was so perceived not only in “ye 
country, but also by our friends abroad. 
was one of a group of Americans 
UNESCO House in Paris when the news 
was received. We had had a rather difficult 
time answering some of the questions about 
happenings at home. But that day we were 
overwhelmed by congratulations on. this 
emphatic reaffirmation of American democ- 
racy. That day we walked with pride. 

Some years ago a psychologist suggested 
that the unprejudiced persons are the non- 
conformists, those who refuse to accept the 
current patterns of behavior. That theory 
does not sound quite so reasonable today. 
Prejudice is becoming much less fashion- 
able; racialism, at least the overt variety, 
has almost gone underground. There are 
fewer voices raised to defend a hierarchy of 
races. It has become almost an insult to say 
to someone, “You are prejudiced.” There is 
a growing awareness of the harm that prej- 
udice does both to the minority and the 


majority, and an increasingly troubled con- 


science regarding what remains to be done. 
We are moving toward a society in which 
the prejudiced person will be the non-con- 
formist. 

We still have a fairly long way to go, 
however, and a lot to do. Our chances of 
success will be improved if we see the 
problem not in terms of any single cause or 


one cure. Prejudice thrives on 8 
and misconceptions; it can be reduced i 

many cases by access to adequate informa- 
tion and by contact under conditions of 
equality. It is encourage ‘d by discriminatory 
practices which give it environme ntal sup- 
weakened when 


port and such sup- 


port is removed. It grows more easily in 
persons who are insecure, who are preju- 
diced against themselves, who project their 
own faults and failings upon others. To the 
extent we can bring up our children to be 
happy and secure, to that extent we can 
discourage its development. It appears 
more readily in times of economic diffi- 
culty and frustration, and our success in 
keeping our economy sound will also 
mean success in combating prejudice. And 
it is learned from teachers, from age- 
mates, from text books and the mass media, 
most of all from parents; but if it can be 
learned, so can its opposite — tolerance, re- 
spect, acceptance — also be learned, and 
taught. Prejudice may arise in many differ- 
ent ways, and reveal itself through a variety 
of acts and attitudes. It can also be reduced 
in different ways. 

In the papers which follow, the contri- 
butors approach the basic problem of inter- 
group relations from varying backgrounds, 
and call upon a rich and relevant experi- 
ence to aid their analysis. Like good doc- 
tors, they describe, diagnose, and in some 
cases prescribe specific treatment. Occa- 
sionally, however, even good doctors differ, 
especi ally when the disease is so complex, 
and it is doubtful whether all who read will 
Taken together. 
these articles testify to the growing concern 
with the problem of prejudice, the increas- 
ed awareness of its many aspects, and the 
constructive spirit in which it can be ap- 
proached. The writers have done us a ser- 
us of the 


agree with all that follows. 


vice by reminding task which 

still lies before us, by pointing the way to 

what we can do, and by revealing, in their 
ugly detail, the many faces of prejudice. 

Orto KuineBerc, M.D. 

Professor, Department of Psychology, 

Columbia University 
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By Robert B. Johnson 


The family’s 


stake in desegregation 


Ultimately, it is the family that will determine whether 


this period of historic change is to be one of 


bitterness and confusion or a rewarding experience for all 


- recent Supreme Court decision and 
decree on public school segregation has 
served to remind those who have won- 
dered whether unchris- 
tian, immoral, anti-democratic, that as 
of May 18, 1954 it also became illegal and 
unconstitutional. Still, as this article is be- 
ing written, over 9,000,000 white children 
2,000,000 Negro children are 
Southern 
racial segregation is the enforced 
policy. And in the North, the patterns of 
residential segregation add millions more 
to the number 


segregation was 


and over 


still attending public schools 


where 


who still attend schools 
composed of one race only. 

This, then, is a time for stocktaking. The 
process of school desegregation may offer 
a chance for 
school administrators and teachers to in- 


citizens a new opportunity: 


ventory their philosophy of education, and 
a chance for the family to consider its re- 
lationship and responsibilities to the school 
sysem, to community organizations, and to 
public school children. 

it might be 
useful to consider the basic role of the 
family as the social scientist sees it, as well 
as the special position of the family in the 
process of desegregation, and the tremen- 
dously vital part that it can play in help- 
ing the transition to desegregated schools 
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To make such an inventory, 


to take 
turbance. 


place with a minimum of dis 


The family's unique function 

In order to continue, every society must 
have some method of “socialization” —of 
introducing a new member to society. This 
is the family’s primary function. Every so- 
ciety charges adults with the responsibility 
of raising children; therefore marriage and 
the family exist, in some form, wherever 
The family, 


duces the child, 


man exists. everywhere, pro- 
translates 


his early impulses into constructive beha- 


nurtures him, 


vior, teaches him what his world is all 
about, and tells him how to treat his fel- 
low man. It is the most important of all 
man’s 


family 


group memberships because — the 
gets the child first, does the first 
job of passing on the group’s cultural heri- 
tage to the child, and teaches him who he 
is in relation to all people in the society. 

The role of family life, and the role of 
the parent in relation desegregation 
might be viewed in the light of these 
brief background factors. Therefore, we 
what the social scientist 
means by role. In regard to family life, he 
means something fairly obvious: the fam- 
ily has a unique function, a special task, 
something it is supposed to do. And it is 


should clarify 





perhaps the most important force that 
molds the child’s life. It is the permanent 
stronghold to which the child returns from 
the ever-widening circles of neighborhood 
group, church, school and job; it main- 
tains its influence as a source of authority, 
long after the child 
has passed into adulthood. 


wisdom, and comfort, 


The role of the family in desegregation 
its potential influence for good or evil— 
was well demonstrated in the cases of 
“walkouts” that flared 
briefly in a handful of American cities. In 
these instances, 


school strikes or 
the sentiments of indivi- 
dual parents in opposition to school au- 
thorities had results that were far less se- 
rious than they seemed on the surface, but 
which nevertheless were seized upon as 
justification for some of the fears that peo- 
ple had about desegregation. The situation 
has made us wonder: in what way is it 
possible to reach into homes and convince 
parents of school children where their re- 
sponsibility lies? How can they be shown 
that their own personal attitudes must be 
subordinated to their public duty, and to 
the law and the 


morality of midcentury 
America? In this connection, we might ex- 


plore some of the ways in which the fam- 
ily “works”—as scapegoat, as source of con- 
fusion and fear, as hope for the future, 
and as a bridge between child and com- 


munity. 


The family as scapegoat 


We have a strong tendency to seek some 
one to blame, when we consider social 
problems like crime, divorce, delinquency 
or racial prejudice. In this last connection 
many lay blame at the door of the family. 
How often we hear: “Prejudice begins in 
the home” . “The family is at fault” 

“It’s not the childves who are prejudiced, 
but the parents.” From what we know of 
the family’s vitally important role in trans- 
mitting attitudes to the child, we can see 
that this is partly true, and it creates a di- 
lemma, for these “offending” parents are 
often the hardest community segment of 


all to reach. We feel that increasingly 


broadened techniques of getting through 
to families must be devised. We know that 
at present our best educational efforts 
reach only a small proportion of those par- 
ents who are so often held responsible for 
blocking advance. 


The family as source of confusion and fear 
Social scientists find it helpful to view 
each child as a member of a series of over- 
lapping family, neighborhood, 
school, play group, work group, and the 


groups: 


like. The family is one of the most impor- 
tant of these. Yet when its beliefs conflict 
with those of another group to which the 
child belongs, it may be a source of great 
What of the child 
taught at home to believe himself superior 


confusion to him. 


or inferior to other groups, and then thrust 
into a democratic school situation where 
he cannot use his group membership to 
define his status, as at home? What of the 
child reared democratically at home, then 
thrust into a segregated school system that 
he has been taught to view as illegal 

immoral? What if the child has one prej- 
udiced parent and one non-prejudiced 
parent? Family and community must come 
into closer accord on this subject, to avoid 
throwing the child into conflict. 


more, 


Further- 
both family and community must 
seek to minimize this confusion by bring- 
ing their beliefs closer to what our national 
morality and political philosophy support. 

Moreover, the fears of the parent are 
often passed on to the child. In the proc- 
ess of school desegregation—as in 
sharp 


most 


social changes—the family, like 
forces, invokes 
numerous fears and apprehensions about 
the unknown. Past observations of the de- 


segregation process persuade us that these 


many other community 


fears may be met successfully by calm, 


quiet, and reassuring counsel. For exam- 
ple, in some cities considering desegrega- 
tion, white families expressed fear that 
Negro children had special diseases that 
white children might catch; Negro fami- 
lies expressed equally strong fears that 


white children might have lice in their 
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hair that Negro children catch. 
Counselors have been able to advise both 
groups that the fears were groundless, and 
that the health facilities of school systems 


were adequate to handle specific proble ms 


might 


as they arose. 

In other 
feared that Negroes coming from segre- 
gated schools would be inadequately pre- 
pared and might “lower school standards” 


communities, white families 


Negro parents feared subjecting their chil- 
dren to a competition for which past ex- 
perience had not prepared them. Experi- 
mental testing of student capacity has 
shown that the damage done by segre- 
gated and inferior schooling can be large- 
ly repaired. And NAACP Atorney Thur- 
good Marshall met this argument before 
the Supreme Court by suggesting: “put 
the dumb colored kids in with the dumb 
white kids; put the smart colored kids 

with the smart white kids. 


ple.” 


It’s that sim- 


These and other fears exist among many 
families in 
school desegregation, and might be met 


communities contemplating 
most effectively by presenting actual evi- 
dence showing that in areas that have al- 
ready successfully 
pected disasters have just not materialized. 


desegregated, the ex- 


The family as hope for the future 

Many of us, especially psychiatrists, so- 
cial scientists and social workers, are en- 
gaged in the arduous task of repairing 
damage done inadvertently to the child in 
the course of his rearing. As careful social 
science studies have shown, the absorb- 
ing of prejudicial attitudes from parents is 
one of these types of damage. A canvass 
of some 200 social scientists revealed that 
90 per cent of them thought that segrega- 
tion damaged the personality of the mi- 
nority group child; cent of 
them believed that it damaged the ma- 
jority group child by teaching him moral 
cynicism and disrespect for authority. It 
further gives him an undemocratic idea of 
status differences 


and 80 per 


and an unrealistic basis 
for self-evaluation, and frequently produces 
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conflict and guilt. Increasingly, segregation 
is coming to be viewed as a two-edged 
sword, damaging majority and minority 
group member alike. 

As more and more American communi- 
ties make toward — successful 
school desegregation with a minimum of 


social disturbance, the family is seen to be 


progress 


the major hope of moving the individual 
child, whether of the majority or minority 
group, toward a realistic understanding of 
his own relationship and _ re sponsibility to 
others and his own position in regard to 
No other 
and permanently perform this function: 


others. agency can successfully 


and the family has no other alternative, if 
the child is to make the transition to a 
democratic with 


community calmness. 


sureness, and serenity. 


As bridge between child and community 

In the process of school desegregation. 
school boards must move voluntarily or be 
moved by action groups to initiate the 
necessary details: to announce a new seg- 
regation policy; redraw school boundary 


allo- 


community 


lines; reassign teachers and_ pupils; 


cate facilities; counsel with 
groups; and plan numerous other activi- 
ties. Evidence shows that the effectiveness 
related to the effi- 
ciency, speed, and honesty of administra- 
tors in carrying out this task. 

School 
makers nor administrators, generally mere- 
ly follow new instructions with little ques- 
tion. The ease, tranquility and even non- 


of desegregation is 


children, being neither policy 


awareness with which students have ad- 
justed to newly desegregated classrooms 
may be considered remarkable, in view of 
parental fears and anxieties. Yet, some stu- 
dents may be subject to initial confusion 
or uncertainty in meeting the new situa- 
tion and will generally seek interpretation 
from their ultimate arbiters of wisdom 
the parents. 

it is here that the family must play its 
most important role, acting as a bridge ot 
interpretation between the impersonalized 
processes of community change, and ‘the 
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attitudes of the child in an altered setting. 
At this point, any reservations, vacilla- 
tion, or downright opposition on the part 
of the parent will act as a source of even 
greater disturbance to the child. His brief 
uncertainties and queries about his altered 
social with 
calmness, consistency, and a reinforcement 


surroundings must be met 
of the school’s non-discriminatory patterns. 
Quiet parental conviction that this is the 
right and moral thing to do, as well as cus- 
tomary and appropriate school behavior, 
is the best basis for reassurance. 


Courses of action suggested 

We cannot leave the parent dangling 
here, with these generalities. We suggest 
a few courses of action in relation to gen- 
eral community activity and more specific 
personal behavior. 

Despite its tremendously important role 
in influencing and guiding the child’s be- 


havior, the family seems to have been 
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largely neglected in considerations of sig- 


nificant community forces aiding the de- 


segregation process. This is true for many 


reasons: the term “the family” means all 
things to all men; the family is difficult to 
define, even more difficult to organize; 
and most difficult of all groups to identify 
for the purpose of establishing corrective 
communication. 

Yet, we are continually reminded of the 
existence of this great force and its thirst 
for knowledge and guidance. As frequent 
as the comment, “Aren't the parents at 
fault?” is the earnest and almost plaintive 
yn stion stated at meeting after meeting: 
“What can we as parents do to aid in this 
process of school desegregation?” 
First, 
there are several types of general com- 
munity action that all parents might be 
asked to support. 


We suggest two kinds of answers. 


These have been sug- 
gested and described aptly in the publi- 
We will 


only summarize briefly the general ap- 


cations of many organizations.' 


proach suggested by such organizations: 
know the 
background and the facts about desegre- 


get the best of these materials; 


gation and the conditions for successful 
desegregation; discuss the subject openly 
with friends and neighbors, particularly 
under the orderly guid nce and sponsor- 
ship of conferences and workshops; work 
with school boards and groups ir.terested 
in education, seeking statements of policy 
and orderly, honest desegregation pro- 
cedures; seek greater racial integration of 
these boards and of PTA’s and Mother’s 
Clubs; seek out all other groups that are 
committed to desegregation and strive for 
coordinated, constructive community ac- 
tion. 

The second approach suggested—more 
difficult, and yet even more valuable—is 
learning to live the personally effective life 


1 Among the many organizations interested in this kind of 
work are the National Conference of Christians and Jews, The 
National Ass'n. for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Southern Regional Council, American Jewish Committee, 
American Friends Service Committee, The Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, National Council of Churches, Cath- 
olic Interracial Council, National Urban League, and the ma 
jor youth serving agencies. 
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in race relations, and in a community seek- 
ing to achieve school desegregation. Some 
specific methods of carrying out this sug- 
gestion are to be found in the many ma- 
terials available on prejudice in general 
and desegregation in particular. These can 
be referred to the parent by a competent 
specialist in intergroup relations. But in 
general, we suggest these five rules of 
thumb that might profitably be carried out 
by every American parent: 


“Know then thyself.” 
“I'm not prejudiced.” 


Be wary of stating 
It is difficult for any- 
one reared in this culture to make such a 
Rather, try to 
adopt this credo: I am aware, or trying to 


statement with accuracy. 


be aware, of how prejudiced I am; I am 
trying to keep my prejudicial attitudes 
trom being translated into discriminatory 
behavior; | am trying to reduce my preju- 
dices — through education, contact, or 
thought; I will try not to pass on my prej- 
udices to anyone, especially my child. 


Know the facts—know what is effective. 
‘’he parent must remember and act on the 
best of social science and racial 
tioner” 


“practi- 
ge, such as: one is not 
bor with prejudices but has to be taught 
to hate; 


knowledge, 


favorable inter- 
group contact will sharply reduce preju- 
dice—especially if different groups come 
together to work toward a common goal; 
it is easier to reduce prejudical attitudes 
by moving from segregated to non-segre- 


most forms of 


gated conditions than to change the condi- 
tions by lessening prejudicial attitudes. 
(These are but a few of the things 
known about prejudice and discrimina- 
tion and what things are effective in re- 
ducing them. Other data are easily obtain- 
able. An extremely limited list of refer- 
ences for general principles of race rela- 
tions and effective action would be: Ken- 
neth Clark's Desegregation: An Appraisal 
of the Evidence; R. M. Mclver’s The More 
Perfect Union; R. M. Williams Jr.'s The 
Resolution of Intergroup Tension. For 
more specific procedures on desegregation, 
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consult Clark’s Prejudice and Your Child; 
John Dean’s and Alex Rosen's Intergroup 
Relations; R. M. Williams’ and Margaret 
Ryan’s Schools in Transition. ) 


In the 
process of rapid racial change in American 
communities, there will be many loud 
voices of opposition raised in disparage- 
ment of 


Learn how to “silence a bigot.” 


minorities and desegregation 
which leave in their wake painful, embar- 
rassed silences. We suggest that to be ef- 
fective, the parent with a positive attitude 
must develop techniques of showing non- 
acceptance of such remarks, without actu- 
ally disrupting each social situation. This 
is especially true if children are listening. 
and waiting to see where their parent will 
stand. Reinhold Niebuhr has 
that when bigoted 


suggested 
remarks are uttered, 
might strike a 
sensible balance by simply sti iting, “I do 


the conscientious person 
not agree with your opinion.” 

Learn how handle tension incidents. 
This is an even harder task than the rest. 
for which we can suggest no_ specifics. 
However, sound articles have been written 
on handling tension incidents, and the 
avidness and excitement with which they 
have been received suggest that men and 
women of good will have been exposed to 
many tense and embarrassing situations 
without possessing an immediate answer 
what shall | 


do?” Here, we can only refer the reader to 


to the question: “Oh, dear, 
the valuable materials already published 
on this phase of the problem. Again, for 
reference to the most useful materials, we 
“pass the buck” to whatever intergroup 
relations worker the parent can find. 


Set a good personal example. In a sense. 
this phrase is almost meaningless, since 
every person has a lot of leeway in defin- 
ing for himself what is meant by ‘ ‘a good 
personal example.” But in gene ral, we 
mean that the non-professional parent who 
has positive conviction will be much more 


effective if he or she demonstrates by per- 











in what so 
many Americans claim this country stands 
for. We mean that the person who shows 


sonal behavior a true beliet 


in his occupational, organizational, -neigh- 
borhood and social life that all manner of 
men are acceptable to him, if qualified on 
non-ethnic grounds, will be believed and 
respected for his racial opinions by all 
including his own children. 

In conclusion, let us restate an obvious 
fact! children and absorb 
the most subtle of cues. They are remark- 
ably difficult to fool. In the long run, it 
will be the sincerity and honesty and con- 
viction of the American parent that will 


watch, learn, 


make racial desegregation succeed. We 
have indicated the tremendously important 
role of the family in transmitting the social 
heritage to the child; we also know that 
seldom can a beautiful flower grow from 
barren land. Our review of the role of the 
American family in advancing racial de- 
segregation convinces us that despite the 
ambiguity and vagueness of that term “the 
family,” it is ultimately the great force 
that will determine whether racial deseg- 
regation—in schools, or anywhere else—will 
be a period of confusion, bitterness, and 
acrimony, or a positive, rich and reward- 
ing experience for all persons involved. 


How prejudice begins 


A child's feeling about people who are 
"different" is closely tied in with other feelings 


about himself and his family 


I, March of 1954, a family travelled to 
the South. The parents, when they were 
children, had lived mostly in middle-class 
insulation from the more crude and cruel 
forms of racial insult, and as a result of 
conscious planning involving housing and 
schools, they and their children had a rel- 
atively unsegregated life in their Eastern 
home. For these youngsters, then, the trip 
had a special impact, and their reactions 
were perhaps small instances of the dras- 
tic—but - still 
have taken place in a generation. 

These 


than a mere sympathetic stirring when 


incomplete—changes _ that 


young travelers showed more 
they saw poor housing and inadequate 
schools for Negroes, and Negro children 
raggedly dressed. They expressed more 
than ordinary pride in the joyous class- 
rooms of a privileged university experi- 
mental grade school, also for Negroes. 


By Margaret Morgan Lawrence, M.D. 


The story of the past, daily contacts with 
persons older than their parents for whom 
“race problems” were an everyday conver- 
sation piece, a new awareness of the 
worldwide concern for human_ brother- 
hood—all these made this Southern trip, 
for these children, a significant adventure. 

In the thirty years between the child- 
hood of the younger travelers and that of 
their parents, there have been few devel- 
opments in the area of human relations as 
dramatic as the popular response to the 
Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, 
on the issue of segregation in education. A 
world made small by improved means of 
communication does wash its dirty linen 
in full view of the rest of the world and 
this has important political implications. 
For some time, both whites and Negroes 
have experienced an inner restlessness: the 
whites because of the contradiction be- 
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tween performance and the democratic 
ideak the Negroes, because, in deference 
to deep-seated fears and self-devaluation, 
they have been too willing to accept less 
than full participation in our democracy. 

Concer for the worth of the individual 
has also engrossed the world generally as 
the tentativeness of life f facing the dread- 
ful potentialities of the H-bomb points up 
life’s intrinsic value. The most frequently 
asked question in a large number of PTA 
meetings during the past five years has 
been: “What values in life shall I try to 
pass on to my children?” These. stirrings 
of public and private conscience found at 
least one deeply satisfying answer when 
Americans heard that desegregation in all 
of the nation’s mandatory. 
Then it became clear that the law of the 
land had given voice to a widely felt need 
for integration, and that the 
Court 


schools was 


Supreme 
embodiment of 
some of those values which parents today 
want to pass on to coming generations. 
Integration, when truly accomplished, will 
increase the stature of all our children. 


decision was an 


The influence of family values 

From the relatively widespread accept- 
ance of the Supreme Court's rulings on 
desegregation and from the experience of 
desegregation where it has taken place in 
the schools, it appears that we have done 
a better job of preparing for this move 
than many of us had dared to hope. This 
readiness to move forward, to whatever 
extent it exists, must be due in large part 
to the kind of family life where parents, 
each having a goodly 
own worth, can find the 
peculiar to each child. 

A child’s earliest sense of his own value 
comes from the family. As he grows older, 
other important adults and other children 
join the family members in helping the 
child discover who he is and what he can 
do. Similarly, the child receives from the 
family his first impression of what the 
world and its people are like and what is 
expected of him in relation to it and them. 
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awareness of his 
value and talents 


Many basic attitudes towards himself and 
others are thus derived from the f family. 

To be sure, attitudes toward color and 
race do come out of the culture of which 
his family is part: out of the laws and cus- 
toms of the community in which the child 
lives. But they also come to him through 
the medium of his family’s feelings, be- 
liefs and actions, and become an integral 
part of his picture of himself and of the 
world about him. They are not set apart 
as “color attitudes” 
sponses to mother, 


but enter into his re- 
father, siblings, self, 
and the like. Moreover, like 
other attitudes generated 


food, sex, 
a family set- 
ting, those related to color are derived 
not alone from what the parents say. More 
important are lifelong parental feelings 
and attitudes, some of which are pe rhaps 
even unknown to the parents themselves. 

Along with the positive elements in the 
child’s concept of the world and himself 
are included numerous fears which also 
come from the culture and are a part of 
the emotional life of the adults in the fam- 
ily. Such fears, of course, often spill over 
from one channel to another affecting 
many of the child’s reactions and emo- 
tions. 


One child's confusions 

This would seem to have been the case 
with a four-year-old white child who had 
found it hard to get a feeling of closeness 

his mother. Constantly worried about 
his older, chronically ill sister, she was 
hardly ever able to give him her full at- 
tention. One day she glanced at him brief- 
ly and said, with some irritation, “For 
Heaven’s sake, go and wash—you're so dirty 
you look like a Negro!” 

Weeks later, when Bobby was under the 
care of a specialist, he shouted angrily at 
the therapist “I don't like you! 
dirty! You're a Negro!” 

As the therapist worked further with 
Bobby, she began to find evidence that 
he had combined two attitudes into one 
emotional reaction. Because his mother 
had pushed him away with the words 


You re 





about being “dirty . . . like a Negro,” he 
concluded that to be dirty was to be bad, 
and that since Negroes were dark (i.e. 
dirty) they, too, were bad. Fear that he 
was ‘unworthy of his mother’s love thus 
was carried over into a feeling that Ne- 
groes were unworthy of anybody’s love. 
Two years later, when many of his prob- 
lems had been resolved, Bobby entered 
the playroom eating a chocolate ice cream 
cone. “Do you like chocolate?” the thera- 
pist asked. And Bobby, giving her a com- 
fortable one-armed hug, grinned and 
mumbled. “I like you.” By then, Bobby 
was no longer afraid that an adult's love 
and concern might turn out to be false, 
and in losing that fear he had lost his 
sense of the unworthiness of anyone with 


a dark skin. 


A mingling of feelings 

In another instance we can see how 
attitudes towards skin color became part 
of a little girl’s feelings toward herself and 
others, during the early development of 
such feelings. 

Two three-year-old girls, one Negro, one 
white, were close friends in a nursery 
school. The two children were insepara- 
ble during school hours. The white moth- 
er called for her child at the end of the 
school day and walked around the corner 
with her to their home. The Negro child 
waved goodby to her friend and_ her 
mother, was ushered into the school bus 
by a careful hand and delivered at the 
home of a relative, where her working 
mother met her. The Negro mother was 
a stranger to the three-year-old group un- 
til one day when she gave her daughter 
a birthday party in the classroom. Her 
daughter's friend approached her, frown- 
ing. “What are you?” she asked. “Are you 
French? Why don’t you pick Sue up after 
school? I don’t like you.” The Negro moth- 
er reported that next day Sue appeared 
listless at home. When a family outing 
was suggested, she fretted and would not 
put on her outdoor clothing. When she 


§ 
and her mother were alone she confided, 


Just Published 
The Early 


Years of 


Childhood 


By Catherine Stern & Toni S. Gould 


A book of child guidance which charts a 
middle course between the extremes of 
authoritarianism and too great freedom. 
Two parent-educators demonstrate out of 
their own successful experience how, by 
an indirect approach, children can be lead 
to adopt a course of behavior which is not 
only natural and desirable, but conducive 
to evoking the child’s own insight into 
intelligent action. Generously illustrated 
with familiar situations both in school and 
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“I don’t want to go out. The sun will make 
me brown. | don’t want to be brown.” 
Two days passed before Sue could ask 
the question that really distressed her. 
“Why don't you come for me at school, 
vy? Kate's 
Sue’s thoughts had run somewhat. this 


mommy? mother comes for her.” 
way: “My mommy is a bad mommy. She 
is brown, too. Kate’s mother is a good 
mommy. She is white. It is bad to be 
brown. I don’t want to be brown.” Sue's 
problem was of short duration. It helped 
that her mother, daddy and teacher said 
that they knew how she felt as she stepped 
into the bus, watching Kate and her moth- 
er walk off, arms about one another. They 
told her, too, that they were proud that 
she could help do the job of getting her- 
self to the place where she met her mother 
every day. And in the course of realizing 
that her mother was a “good mommy,” she 
also came to sense that her mother liked 
being brown. 

Had Sue’s doubt concerning her moth- 
ers love for her been more serious and 
unresolved, she might well have been left 
for life with the attitude, “Because I am 
brown, I have little value. I cannot be 
liked for myself, or trust myself to per- 


form well in school and later in a job.” 


Attitude formation—a complex process 
Thus we see that color attitudes origi- 
nating in the early years of life may be 
closely associated with the basic concerns 
of life such as fear for one’s own safety or 
doubt that one can ever be loved. From 
this it is an easy step to substitute expres- 
sions of dislike for dark-colored people for 
expressions of the primary, and more emo- 
tionally important, fear. An awareness of 
the complex process by which attitudes 
are formed and expressed is helpful in any 
attempt to promote, within the family, 
good attitudes towards people who belong 
traditionally to a different group. 

Bobby does need to have the oppor- 
tunity to sit next to the brown child whose 
family is a part of the life of his town. His 
list of American should 
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heroes include 


Carver and Bunche. But he needs more 
than the evidence of contact and knowl- 
edge. Feelings about color are not only a 
lesson that can be learned like one in geo- 
graphy or physics. These attitudes begin 
in the cradle with many others and day 
by day become a part of the growing per- 
sonality. Those, therefore, who first guard 
and guide the child play a vital part in the 
education of the emotions. And for this 
important role both parents and teachers 
must be secure in their own values and 


recognize something of their own fears. 


Parent-teacher discussion groups 

I have been privileged to participate in 
groups of parents and groups of teachers 
who have met with their leaders on a reg- 
ular weekly basis for as long as two years 
They have talked of the children with 
whom they live and work, inquiring into 
the children’s problems as well as_ into 
their own attitudes. They have looked at 
these attitudes functioning in relation to 
their 
effects. They have 
faith in their own worth and ability trans- 
lated into a child’s knowledge of his own 


talents and inherent goodness. These par- 


the children in care and have 


watched their seen 


ents and teachers in their daily contacts 
with children can help many truly to 
think highly of themselves, to function 
well, to be aware of the goodness of 
others. 

Several groups of public school teachers 
are presently experimenting with — this 
method of understanding children. They 
work together with psychologically trained 


Southern School News 


Southern School News, a monthly tabloid news- 
paper published by the Southern Education Re- 
porting Service and written by a group of ex- 
perienced newsmen, reached the end of its first. 
highly constructive year last summer. Designed 
to report objectively on developments pertaining 
to desegregation in Southern schools, it serves as 
a channel of information between schoolmen, and 
between educators and the lay public. Subscrip- 
tion fee is $2.00 a year. Address: P. O. Box 6156, 
Acklen Station, Nashville, Tenn. 





leaders. They intend to develop leaders 
trom 
It is to be hoped 


that many more parent and teacher groups 


for their own group and_ others 


among their number. 


may be formed in the near future to work 
toward a_ better 
tional development in the child and of the 


understanding of emo- 


relationship of adult attitudes, including 
color attitudes, to the child’s development. 
This would be a sound and fruitful ap- 
proach. Such groups would consider in- 


tegration in family, school and community, 


to the end that children may not have 


damaging experiences; that they be able 
and that 
as adults they may value other men’s opin- 


to express themselves creatively; 


ions and their own. 

\ change in the law may so change con- 
ditions that people may see themselves in 
a better light and improve their function- 
ing. In one town, a reduction in delin- 
quency has been claimed since desegrega- 
tion in schools was accomplished there. 


An observer explained that the change in 
behavior on the part of Negro and white 
young people seemed to be related to the 
new contacts among white and Negro par- 
ents in groups, where they discussed their 
mutual problems. Cert: \inly desegregation 
in schools and elsewhere will make for im- 
proved communication among all people. 


Integration also can be hastened by 
helping parents and teachers to under- 
stand what is back of their attitudes and 
how to move toward change in them, if 
such change is needed. This change refers 
not only to feelings about color, but to the 
handling of other, more basic, feelings and 
an awareness of the individual’s worth, 
which can then be shared with children. 
Lillian Smith in Now Is The 
said, “Integration is a creative job—a proc- 
ess that will take effort, 
faith.” 
creative job of building better family rela- 


Time has 


imagination, and 
And it is part of the even larger 


tionships for all parents and children. 
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Prejudice: 


a problem 


By Ronald S. Callvert 


in communication 


Home and classroom can take a leaf from the book of 


big business where, increasingly, prejudice is 


recognized as a practical liability 


66 
y twelve-year-old son has a prob- 


lem,” a good friend said to me. “His best 
pal in school is a brilliant Jewish boy 
named Paul. My boy is a natural athlete, 
but he’s beginning to share many of Paul's 
interests in music and books. They go 
around together all the time. Then last 
week my boy came to me and said “Dad, 
the other fellows don't like Paul. ‘ 
he’s a sissy and a kike. They pick on him, 
and now I'm getting it too when I stick up 
for him. One of the fellows said I had to 
make up my mind between Paul or them.’ ” 

The father looked troubled. 
told my boy,” he said, “that he must 


They say 


“I've always 


choose his friends by their character, not 
their religion, their nationality or their 
color. I guess this is sort of a test. He’s 
got to decide for himself whether to make 
concessions to the neighborhood gang. 
Somehow I wish he would put up a fight. 
He's got a couple of good fists and he 
knows how to use them.” 

I thought: The boy may fight, but he 
will find the battle is unequal. Eventually 
he will compromise with the gang, and 
he will try also to hold Paul's friendship. 
And like millions who have gone before 
him, Paul will understand. 

The bigotry of the “gang” constantly 
looms before us. It takes the form of mas- 
sive blocks of antagonism spotted through 
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our culture. We are in a 
them up, for this is an exciting and impa- 
tient era in which we measure progress 
by drastic accomplishment. We hope with- 
in our life span to abolisl» war; we hope to 


hurry to break 


cure polio, cancer and heart disease; we 
hope to fly to the moon. So great are vur 
expectations that we tend, as 


adults, to view any compromise with big- 


mature 


otry as a betrayal of this country’s des- 
tined achievements. 

There are many ways, 
look at the problem of rooting out prej- 
udice. It can be viewed through the eyes 
of the social worker, social scientist, edu- 
cator, psychologist or psychiatrist, or it 
may be viewed less clinically, as in my 
case, through the eyes of a businessman 
interested in how people communicate 
with one another. 

Prejudice is with us because it is com- 
municated. Human beings infect one an- 
other with prejudice by what they say, 
how they say it. The virus also travels by 
non-verbal communication; a look, a 
glance, what one person does to another 
person, or what he does not do. As Myr- 
dal, Clark! and many other students of 
prejudice have pointe .d out, the communi- 


of course, to 


1 An American Dilemma, by Gunnar Myrdal, Harper & 
Brothers, 1944. Prejudice and Your Child, by Kenneth B 
Clark, Beacon Press, 1955. 





cation of prejudice to children begins when 
they are very young. A researcher who 
talked to hundreds. of five- to seven-year- 
old children in Philadelphia heard them 
innocently babbling such things as, “Ne- 
groes are bad. 
them,” 


They have diseases all over 
and “You'd be afraid of them be- 
cause some are real dark.” 


Fear of the unknown 


Among adults as well as children, preju- 
dice communicates easily because it seems 
to align itself with the fear that most peo- 
ple feel toward the unknown or the dif- 
ferent. A few years ago a test was given® 
to 600 college students to identify their 
attitudes toward 49 groups of people, such 
as Arabs, Latvians, Atheists, Roman Cath- 
olics. Listed among the 49 groups were 
three imaginary kinds of people: Danire- 
ans, Pirenians and Wallonians. The col- 
lege students disliked these imaginary peo- 
ple just as much as any of the real pe ople. 
They regarded them as “different.” They 
did not want to associate with Wallonians 
and they did not want their daughters to 
marry them. 

Since communication carries prejudice 
into the mind, can communication take it 
out? Unfortunately, prejudice becomes 
deeply embedded, and while it can be 
easily agitated, the difficulties of remov- 
ing it are immense. However, it seems like- 
ly that the economic and social aspects of 
prejudice—discrimination and segregation 
—can eventually be controlled by laws that 
say, in effect, “Do this because it is the 
will of the majority.” Somewhat unexpect- 
edly, perhaps, or at least unheralded, the 
evolving character of American business 
and industrial life may 
or soften prejudice. 


tend to weaken 


Our urban industrial population is al- 
ready a conglomerate. Partly because of 
legislation and partly out of economic 
necessity, industry is continually drawing 


2 Prejudice Can Be Unlearned, by Catherine MacKenzie, 
New York Times Magazine, July 25, 1948, 

4 Problems in Prejudice, by Eugene Hartley, King’s Crown 
Press, 1946. 


in more and more people of divergent ra- 
backgrounds. Now, 
merely mixing different sorts of people un- 


cial and _ religious 
der one roof does not necessarily destroy 
stereotype prejudice, but in special cir- 
cumstances that are gradually becoming 
less uncommon, it does create an environ- 
ment in which prejudice and its symptoms 
can be weakened. 

Take the case of Robert K., 
knew first as a young boy and later as a 
young man seeking a job. Robert grew up 
in the suburbs of a quiet, 


whom I 


medium-size 
city. The neighborhood was the sort some 
( It had orderly, tree- 
lined streets and freshly painted homes. 
Most of the 
or average 


people call “nice.” 


families were the dominant 


American strain: white, lower 


middle class, Protestant. 


A laboratory of stereotypes 

There was one Jewish family in the 
block, but Robert seldom played with 
these children. His mother told him, and 
so did the neighbors, that the Jewish fam- 
ily was “richer than we are, but we are 
better than they are.” Robert often played 
with the children of two Irish Catholic 
families, and I recall being startled one 
day when I heard him refer to his play- 
By the time 
Robert was a 
laboratory of stereotyped hostilities. His 
unguarded 


mates as “mackerel snappers.” 
he was out of high school, 
conversation was sprinkled 
with the idioms of prejudice. He was anti- 
Semitic, anti-Catholic, Not so 
incidentally, he also disliked women, not 
as individuals but collectively. He disliked 
college students, musicians, 
cripples, 


anti-Negro. 


intellectuals, 
men with mustaches, and, for 
reasons that even he could not rationalize, 
all people who drove Pontiacs. 

You might asume that Robert K. faced 
serious psychological and emotional stress- 
es when he went to work as an accounting 
clerk in a factory, especially since his co- 
workers turned out to be an assortment of 


many different races, nationalities and 


creeds, and his boss a devout young Irish 
Catholic woman not much older than he. 
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Actually Robert got along quite well. Now, 
some ten years later, he is a supervising 
foreman in the shop. His men like him. 
They say 
scrupulously fair his hiring and firing, 
sympathetic, a good listener. He is what 
industrial psychologists call a 


he is a good leader, sociable, 


“people- 
oriented” foreman. 
A new set of rules 

It would be absurd to say that Robert 
modified his prejudices and his behavior 
simply because he grew up, or because he 


got to know people and understand them. 


Life is not so simple. What happened was 
that soon after Robert went to work he 
discovered the group to which he was as- 
signed was a small social system in itself, 
a new little world entirely unlike school 
and neighborhood. 

He had to accept immediately a set of 
tangible rules imposed on him by his su- 
pervisor and the management above her. 
Far more significantly, he found he was a 
member of a formal group or team, and 
that his supervisor was interested in his 
individual performance mainly as it con- 
tributed to the output of the group. Plain- 
ly he was expected, above all, to work co- 
operatively, to get along with people. 

Dimly at first, then vividly, 
aware of another set of rules, even more 
demanding than 


he became 
those of management: 
informal rules of the em- 
ployees in his group. These rules also re- 
quired that he get along, and that he not 
be a rate buster, 
apple-polisher. 


the unwritten, 


shirker, informant, or 


The penalties of prejudice 

In adjusting to this small, boxed-in 
world, Robert soon sensed that severe pen- 
alties fell on those who disrupted either 
management's formal or his co-workers’ 
informal rules. Overt prejudice was dis- 
tinctly dangerous. It would lead to the su- 
pervisory “Robert K. isn’t very 
promising. Can't seem to get along with 
other people.” And it would lead to ostra- 
cism in a social system from which there 
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verdict: 


was no escape from nine in the morning 
until five at night. 

Still another influence in the factory 
struck a deeper, heavier blow at Robert's 
stereotyped hostilities. Although a factory 
is authoritarian and probably could not 
function otherwise, there is a growing ten- 
dency to encourage employees—such as 
the clerical unit to which Robert first be- 
longed—to work together in solving the 
day-to-day problems of getting work done. 
Week after week, Robert found himself 
sitting in small problem-solving meetings 
in which there was a good deal of open 
discussion. 

Robert had 
mingled, of course, with people who were 
“different,” 
affected — his 


During his school years 
but rarely in situations that so 
directly self-interest. The 
problem- -solving meetings in the factory 
were not voluntary associations. His co- 
workers needed his help and advice, and 
he needed theirs. Failure to evolve a way 
of working together meant a penalty. 
Robert K. learned to respect people who 
were different from himself because he 
had to, not because he understood them. 
Even now, after ten years of working with 
people, his childhood stereotypes are with 
him, under careful control. The blunting 
of his prejudices was hardly his own 
achievement; most of the cre dit must go 
to the economic and social demands that 
an industrial environment placed upon 


him. 


Bigotry is catching 

Robert's adjustment to everyday exigen- 
much easier, or 
might have been no problem at all, had 
he reached maturity with a character free 


cies might have been 


of childish stereotypes. Shall we blame 
the neighborhood for his inadequacies? 
Shall we blame his parents? Is there really 
any way a parent can prevent a child from 
absorbing, as though from the air, the 
non-logical beliefs that Negroes are gen- 
erally “lazy and dirty,” that Jews are “clan- 
nish and aggressive”? 

Since bigotry is all around us like the 





common cold, children will catch it so 
long as adults have it. The nature of com- 
munication suggests a few counter meas- 
ures that may possibly be helpful. 

For one thing, let us as adults and par- 
ents search our own minds and hearts for 
traces of scar tissue, remnants of stereo- 
types, that cling through life. It is not so 
very hard to refrain from voicing stereo- 
typed notions. It is much harder to avoid 
conveying non-verbal impressions that a 
child quickly grasps: a scornful look, a 
snobbish grimace, or an impulsive action. 

Not long ago I heard a mother shame- 
facedly confess that while attending a 
movie with her young daughter she had 
suddenly pulled the child toward her 
when a Negro sat down beside the girl. 
The mother said revealingly: “I don't 
know what was the matter with me, be- 
cause I really don't have any racial preju- 
dice. Not a bit. I guess I was just startled, 
but Jane kept asking, “Why did you grab 


me, Mommy? What's the matter?’ and | 
couldn't even try to explain. 

Let us also examine the huckster’s for- 
mula of incessantly “accenting the posi- 
tive,” a tendency I sometimes detect in the 
extreme in young mothers. To say sweetly 
to a child, “No, darling, Negroes are just 
like us, only different in color.” is almost 
completely ineffectual when it opposes the 
emotion-packed belief that Negroes “have 
diseases all over them.” 

Instead of always resorting *o mild rea- 
son, shall we tell the child that a stereo- 
typed remark parroted from street or 
school is stupid, untruthful and the sort of 
thing that only ignorant people say? Some 
students of communications contend that 
the strong negative, not the weak positive, 
is a useful approach in combating dangers 
to society. We say for instance, “Don't jay 
walk,” rarely resorting to, “Always walk 
straight across the street from corner to 


corner, staying within the white lines.” We 
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Happy 
Child 


By IRENE M. 
JOSSELYN, M.D. 
$3.95 at bookstores 
Random House, N. Y. 





A psychoanalytic guide to 
emotional and social growth 


HIS book might be aptly sub-titled 

how to raise a happy child. Dr. 
Josselyn. a staff member of the Chicago 
Institute for Psychoanalysis, outlines 
for parents the stages of growth the 
child experiences from infancy through 
adolescence. She emphasizes the par- 
ents’ role in deciding when a further 
step in development can be taken, or 
when a particular challenge should, if 
possible, be postponed to another day. 
A warmly human exposition of how par- 
ents can help children master the inev- 


itable conflicts of the crowing years. 











say, “If you must drink, don't drive,” not, 
“Always be sober when you drive.” 

As Americans we believe, of course, in 
the efficacy of advertising, but to avoid 
disappointment perhaps we should not 
rely too heavily on direct propaganda ad- 
vanced in behalf of tolerance. This is not 
to say that pleas for human understanding 
go unheeded. A magazine article, poster, 
film or advertisement that argues per- 
suasively for human rights does have 
some affect on some people under some 
conditions. But among adults generally, a 
frontal assault on sentiments seems to meet 
stubborn resistance, perhaps because it 
has the flavor of a personal indictment or 
challenge. Tolerance can be “sold” to some 
people as though it were soap or tooth- 
paste, but not to most people. 

The British industrial psychiatrist, J. A. 
C. Brown,‘ is among many students of 
human attitudes who have recently point- 
ed out, or rather reiterated, that peopie’s 
sentiments are not easily changed by what 
they read. Reading may prepare them for 
a change, but the change itself is most 
likely to occur in the course of talking 
with other people. In both industry and 
social service activities, observers have 
noted that attitude change often takes 
place with astonishing rapidity in small 
discussion groups, usually eight to twelve 
persons. 


Group discussion goes on constantly in 
a factory of the sort where Robert K. 
works, but a similar program in the com- 
munity calls for monumental efforts in 
planning and organization. As with most 
problems in communications, the results 
are somewhat 


uncertain. We cannot as- 
sume that group discussion is so magical 
that a random gathering of people, just 
any gathering, can break down prejudices 
merely by talking or solving problems. A 
dozen bigots can talk for hours about big- 
otry and only reinforce their own views. 
A dozen well-intentioned people of like 


4 Social Psychology in Industry, by J.A.C 
1954, 
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Brown, Penguin, 


minds will only reconvince themselves. If 
there is to be any social accomplishment, 
group discussion requires the presence of, 
dissenters, at least a few people whose at- 
titudes need changing. There must be 
leadership, and within the group there 
must be wisdom that can be shared. Some- 
times just one person has so much de- 
cency within him, and is so articulate, that 
he alone can sway the group. 

Some time ago I sat in prolonged confer- 
ence with a group of businessmen and 
talked about the problems of people work- 
ing together. How can people learn to get 
along? What are the conditions that lead 
to harmony in a factory or an office? A 
young Canadian said he thought he knew 
the answer. “It is love,” he said, “love of 
one’s fellow men. This is the fundamental 
principle in successful cooperation.” 

The conferees stared. “Love?” someone 
echoed, and the rest of us laughed. For 
days we went on talking about critical in- 
dustrial problems: unions, strikes, wages, 
conditions. Always the Canadian came 
back to his contention: without love there 
could be no harmony. 

So we harrassed him. We ridiculed him. 
He held fast. Then one day we sat around 
the table and ‘found ourselves talking 
about loving one’s neighbor as a_ vital 
principal in business life. One by one, we 
heard ourselves saying that yes, it was 
true, love was necessary if people were to 
get along. And so in a curious demonstra- 
tion of the immense power of group dis- 
cussion, this fragile principle became the 
consensus. I believed it then. I still do. 


What weapons have we? 

Compulsion; an environment that forces 
adjustment to realities; firm use of reason; 
love of one’s neighbor—these are just some 
weapons that soften or root out prejudice. 
Their application is infinite because hu- 
man beings are so infinitely complex. But 
if we continue to be impatient with the 
progress we make, if we keep striving, 
perhaps we shall have made headway 
even before men land on the moon. 





The great text for our times, and for our children, is that 


the deepening of one's own religious faith should 


lead to more—not less—respect for the religion of others 


Religious faith—barrier or bridge 


By Arthur Gilbert 


A\ ppattea by the calloused cruelty of 
the Nazis during World War II, leaders of 
religion vowed to assume a greater respon- 
sibility for building bridges among men. 

The fact that such hatred could have 
been unleashed dramatized clearly the 
compelling need for a renewed understand- 
ing of the religious doctrine that all men 
are brothers, the children of One God. That 
a barbarism, reminiscent of the Dark Ages, 
had been revived in the upsurge of anti- 
Semitism, strongly underlined the urgent 
need for a clarification of Jewish-Christian 
relations. 

Thus, American and European Christian 
churchmen, at the first assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in Amsterdam 
in 1948, declared: “We cannot forget that 
we meet in a land from which 110,000 Jews 
were taken to be murdered. Nor can we 
forget that we meet only five years after 
the extermination of 6,000,000 Jews . . . 
We must acknowledge in all humility that, 
too often, we have failed to fight with all 
our strength the age-old disorder which 
anti-Semitism represents. The churches in 
the past have helped to foster an image of 
the Jews as the sole enemies of Christ, 
which has contributed to anti-Semitism in 
the secular world . . . We call upon all the 
churches we represent to denounce anti- 
Semitism . . . as absolutely irreconcilable 


between people? 


with the profession and practice of the 
Christian faith. It is a sin against God and 
man.” 

That Catholics and Protestants, too, suf- 
fered the outrageous misfortune of perse- 
cuticn, demonstrated irrefutably that the 
Judaeo-Christian heritage itself was under 
attack. With its belief in the sovereignty 
of God over man and its respect for the 
dignity of the individual, this heritage 
stood strong as a bulwark against the on- 
slaught of Hitler’s paganism. Thus, religi- 
ous adherents rediscovered their own par- 
ticular faith, and at the same time they 
were compelled to look upon their brothers 
of diverse faith with a new respect. In 
recent years the continuous challenge of a 
revolutionary world has served to reempha- 
size the urgency of concerted action on the 
part of religiously-oriented people. 

In order to further these purposes of 
interreligious understanding and coopera- 
tive social endeavor, church leaders, Pro- 
testant, Jewish and Catholic, have initiated 
many projects and programs, many of them 
directed toward children and youth, as 
the most likely targets for such education. 
However, despite the unquestioned need 
for these programs, all kinds of stumbling 
blocks have had to be recognized. Church 
traditions, social customs, theological 
teachings, the reluctance to abandon ster- 
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eotyped images, anxiety before the un- 
known, the defensive tende ncy to rational- 
ize in the presence of guilt- these and other 
hindering factors meant that great resolu- 
tion and patience were, and_ still are, 
necessary. 


The church and prejudice: a paradox 

One such factor that strikingly confronts 
these human relations agencies is the as- 
tounding paradox, revealed through scien- 
tific study, that the church itself both 
makes and unmakes prejudice. Although 
the creeds of the great religions stress 
brotherhood, their practices are frequently 
divisive. Social research has revealed that 
church-goers are both more and less prej- 
udiced than the average. It has been found 
that those for whom religion’s message of 
love is a significant aspect of life, are con- 
siderate friends to their neighbors. Others. 
however, who are more influenced by the 
political and social aspects of religious 
activities, use the absolutes of their faith 
to justify the secular practices of their own 
group, and 
neighbors. 


discriminate against their 
Parents, as well as teachers in 
intergroup relations, are thus challenged to 
realize that for a child to become affiliated 
with a church or taught the profession of a 
faith does not, by itself, insure that the con- 
cept of brotherhood will become a part of 
his daily living and of the way he reacts 
toward others. In order to achieve a genu- 
ine respect for all human beings, a child 
must experience an intense commitment to 
this faith, He must be led beyond cere- 
mony and pageantry, 


beyond historical 
study and ethical exhortation, to the core 
of all religious belief. 


There, in a con- 
frontation with God, the child will discover 
that he is a brother to all. 

This was the lesson once espoused by a 
“O Lord, 
may we not be like the lines which run 
parallel to each other, but may we be like 
the lines which enter the circle at different 
points and meet in the center.” This is the 
subtle lesson that has to be taught over 
again: the more firmly a person holds on 
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Hebrew rabbi who used to pray: 


to his faith, the more he is compelled to 
respect For the intensity of his 
belief will lead him straight to the center— 
to a realization that God, whose presence 
he feels, is also the Father of all men. God’s 
love extends to all His children, whatever 
their color, religion, or nationality. 


others. 


So church leaders are convinced that 
they must first deepen their congregants’ 
commitment to a particular faith. They 
therefore urge parents to understand that 
the church is more than a social grouping, 
and that religious belief calls for more than 
affiliation because “it is the thing to do” or 
profession because “it is good American- 
ism.” They point out that parents who dis- 
tort religion’s message in order to serve 
their own selfish ends harm their children, 
and by infecting them with bigotry and 
hate prevent them from experiencing the 
total impact of religion. 


A iook at the textbooks 

In an effort to lessen such infection, 
church educators also have taken a fresh 
look at the contents of textbooks. Are the 
Christian church schools helping children 
understand the broad implications of reli- 
gious faith relating to brotherhood? What 
do Protestant religious school texts say 
about Jews and Catholics? Are Jewish chil- 
dren in their religious schools given the op- 
portunity to learn about their Christian 
neighbors? Does the interpretation of the 
story of the Crucifixion and the alleged 
“hypocrisy” and “legalism” of the Pharisees 
create atagonistic attitudes on the part of 
Catholic and Protestant parochial school 
children towards Jews? Are members of 
one faith group made familiar with the 
beliefs and practices of others? And when 
appropriate and pertinent material is avail- 
able, is it presented in a sympathetic and 
understanding fashion? Or is the material 
condescending and hostile? To what extent 
does church school material contain ar- 
ticles and lessons that deal with a child’s 
responsibility to live at peace with his 
neighbor despite differences in faith and 
creed? 





The last ten years have witnessed a bold 
effort to answer these questions. Recently, 
the major Protestant publishing houses 
agreed to submit their material to a Review 
Committee operating under the auspices of 
tue Yale Divinity School. This Review 
Committee will evaluate the church texts 
with respect to their impact on intergroup 
understanding and, in confidential meet- 
ings with editors and publishers, will make 
suggestions for revision and improvement. 
The Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations (Reform) has officially suggested 
to its constituent synagogues that Compar- 
ative Religion be introduced into the reli- 
gious school curriculum. Although no text 
written under Reform auspices has vet 
been produced, most synagogue groups 
have inaugurated this program, and have 
built their curriculum around field trips 
to various Christian churches. Usually the 
visual experience is supplemented by Flor- 
ence Fitch’s colorful book and the film One 
God.' Some major Catholic parochial school 
systems also have adopted new history texts 
after a review committee of Catholic edu- 
cators sharply critized the old books, pri- 
marily because of their inadequate han- 
dling of human relations. Finally, repre- 
sentatives of Jewish agencies have had the 
opportunity to attend working sessions 
with Protestant denominational editors. In- 
sights and experiences have been shared. 

The problem is, however, that there are 
not enough materials for children on the 
theme of interreligious understanding; and 
those that have been produced are known 
only to a limited audience. Moreover, the 


utilization of such materials represents but 
a first step in the right direction. They do 
not inevitably change attitudes. Knowledge 
is not necessarily wisdom. 


New techniques and materials 

It is necessary, therefore, for parents to 
help children to face squarely the preju- 
dices in their own hearts and to become 
aware of the pain and hurt inflicted by dis- 
1 A partial list of various kinds of materials for use in the 


furtherance of interreligious understanding has been sup 
plied by the author of this article. See page 24 
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Children’s books with a 
religious background 


Tish and Mike 
By AGNES HICKSON 


Three books based on experiences related to the 
life of a six-year-old child. Large, easy-to-read type 
and gay, full-color pictures by Randolph Chitwood. 


1. TWO OF GOD’S CHILDREN 


These stories explain to children that their 
parents understand some of the upsetting 
things a child feels but cannot express. 


2. CHRISTMAS IS SPECIAL 
Planned around the events of Christmas 
time, this book will help both young peo- 
ple and their parents rediscover the true 
meaning of Christmas. 


3. DISCOVERIES 


Tish and Mike find out some things about 
God's orderly world. With them, young 
readers will begin to understand the faith- 
fulness of God's love. 
Boards, 75¢ each; set of three, $1.95 
™ e o 
God’s Family 
By E. M. CONGER. Here are two completely dif- 
ferent stories, The first, The Adventures of Jeremy 
Brown. is a swiftly moving adventure story of a 
young American who suddenly finds himself among 
the young Christians of ancient Rome. The second, 
God's Mighty Acts, presents the story of the Bible 
in a clear, readable combination of narrative and 
biblical text based on the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion. Illustrated in two colors by Gregor Thomson 
Goethals. Age 9. $3.00 


More than Words 


Here are the words and phrases young people en- 
counter in reading the Bible and hear in Church. 
Each is defined in the 
reader's own language, 
often by a brief story. II- 
lustrated. Age 12. $2.50 
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crimination. Other kinds of materials and 
new techniques have been devised to in- 
crease this deeper kind of understanding. 
Among these is the open-end film, a movie 
or filmstrip on prejudice which, to be effec- 
tive, must be followed by discussion in 
which there is general participation. 
Role-playing is another new device to be 
used. Through this technique young people 
are called upon spontaneously to play-act 
different roles in cases of discrimination. 
For example, what happens when a group 
of young people seek admission to a swim- 
ming pool, and the Negro boy or girl 
among them is denied slasdesen? What 
will the others do? How does the gatekeep- 
er feel? How does the person playing the 
role of the Negro feel? And do the others 
enter the pool or leave with the Negro? Do 
they know the law of their state as it ap- 
plies to this act of discrimination? The 
young people act out these roles and the 
audience participates in analyzing what 
took place. Then they discuss together how 
it might have been had the roles been 


played differently. It is hoped that through 
the use of this technique young people will 
gain insight into the consequences of their 
behavior. Because of its ability to stir up 
deep feeling, however, this technique 


both effective and dangerous and it must 
be used only under expert supervision. 
The Rumor Clinic Game is still another 
method by which some of the insights of 
social psychology on prejudice are transla- 
ted into a practical program piece for 
church and synagogue youth groups. Cre- 
ation of this program was stimulated by the 
experiments of Professor Gordon Allport. 
It begins by flashing a picture on the 
screen, after which one viewer describes 
the picture to another who has not seen it. 
The second tells the third, the third a 
fourth, and so on. Usually the scene be- 
comes distorted as the story passes from 
person to person, thus dramatically demon- 
strating the nature of rumor. In the discus- 
sion which follows, the kinds of distortion 
that have taken place are analyzed, and 
such revelation packs a punch. It is amaz- 
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ing to see how stereotyped conceptions 
about minority groups, or the prejudices of 
the viewers and hearers leap forth to be 
recognized as the cause of the distortion 
and the inaccuracy. 


Actual acquaintances needed 

But even these materials have only mini- 
mal effects unless they are supplemented 
by actual acquaintance between the chil- 
dren of different groups. At some point, 
Jewish and Christian young people must 
play and work together, to experience their 
common humanity.. Youth leaders and 
teachers can be trained and prepared to 
make the best use of these occasions, and 
parents can both encourage them as they 
occur informally and also ask that they be 
planned under religious, school and com- 
munity agency auspices. 

Last summer, for example, the United 
Christian Youth Movement and the Nation- 
al Federation of Temple Youth (Jewish Re- 
form) exchanged youth delegates at their 
national convocations for the first time. 
This activity was enthusiastically applaud- 
ed, and now efforts are being made to ex- 
tend this exchange program to regional 
and local levels. In several cities, Jewish 
and Protestant youth leaders, both Negro 
and white, are planning to spend a week- 


Child Welfare Institute 


The Institute of Child Welfare at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, which played a significant role 
in the extension of the parent education move- 
ment made possible in the 1920’s under a grant 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
is celebrating its 30th Anniversary with a confer- 
ence on “The Concept of Development,” 
ber 8 to 10, 1955. 


Decem- 


New safety pamphlet 


Your Child’s Safety, containing articles by 
Harry F. Dietrich, M.D., and Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg, has recently been issued by the Public 
Affairs Committee, in cooperation with Nation- 
wide Insurance. These articles relate accident 
prevention and safety measures to the child’s gen- 
eral health and daily activities. The pamphlet is 
available from Public Affairs at 25c a copy. 





end or two together in “retreats” for the 
purpose of sharing and learning. In many 
communities, Jewish and Protestant youth 
groups have visited each other's religious 
services and joined in fellowship after the 
prayers. The most successful of these pro- 
grams, however are those in which young 
people meet, not specifically to learn about 
each other or to discuss prejudice, but to 
work or play or act together in a common 
cause. Cleaning out a playground, organ- 
izing a book collection for overseas schools 
testing an illegal violation of anti-discrim- 
ination laws by swimming pools and bow!l- 
ing alleysthese have been some of the 
cooperative ventures in which Jewish and 
Christian young people have discovered 
their common humanity. 


Problems and shortcomings 


Unfortunately, such experiences have 


Leaders have been hesitant. 
They do not know what to do nor how to 
do it. There is no adequate guide book. 


been too few. 


Available resources and materials have 
not been fully listed. Too often, first pro- 
grams become last programs, because the 
imagination falters, or the follow-through 
calls for more energy than the leadership 
is willing to expend. 

Then, too, mistakes are inevitably made. 
In one city Catholic youth had joined Prot- 
estants and Jews in an interfaith weekend 
retreat. Carefully and cautiously the plans 
were executed, and the retreat succeeded 
for two years. The program had been cen- 
tered around such social issues as discrim- 
ination and delinquency. In the third year, 
however, the emboldened leaders conduct- 
ed a session on “our religious traditions.” 
A rash and unskilled clergyman launched 
an attack on Catholicism during his pre- 
sentation of his own faith. The Catholic 
bishop pulled his teenagers out of the pro- 
gram and it collapsed. 

In another city, the Jews invited a near- 
by Protestant group from “across the 
tracks.” The Jewish boys and girls, well- 
clothed and with cars at their disposal, 
outdid themselves in being hospitable and 


gracious, only to excite the envy and jeal- 
ousy of their Protestant friends. The church 
did not invite the Jewish group back, and 
the Jewish youngsters felt hurt and re- 
buffed. However, in many cities church 
groups fail to invite the local temple groups 
only because they are not sure whether the 
invitation will be welcome, or whether reli- 
gious injunctions will impose restrictions 
on the program; and the leaders of these 
church groups do not know where to go to 
get the facts or how to go about intergroup 
programming. 


The need for skilled leadership 

This in itself dramatizes the need for 
dedicated and skilled leadership. Unfortu- 
nately, if the number of interested leaders 
is few, the skilled among them are fewer 
still. It is most important, therefore, that 
parents apply their most creative intelli- 
gence to this problem. For the central chal- 
lenge of democracy is exactly this: Can 
men live together in concord in spite of 
their differences? It is our belief that only 
when these differences are understood and 
appreciated will a genuine harmony in di- 
versity take place. This achievement ulti- 
mately must rest upon parents who encour- 
age their children to have and make friends 
among all religious and racial and ethnic 
groups in our land. Textbooks that provide 
factual information, techniques that reveal 
hidden prejudices, contrived experiences 
that are designed to bring people together, 
are only the reinforcements in this worthy 
battle to achieve brotherhood. The major 
weapon remains the open heart, the family 
whose members welcome friendship ex- 
periences with all persons. 

It will not suffice for parents “to arrange” 
experiences for their children with chil- 
dren of diverse faith as “exercises in broad- 
mindedness.” Something more is demand- 
ed; and it is this that returns us to the orig- 
inal problem confronting religious leaders 
and educators of all faiths. We must help 
parents understand that contrived and 
manipulated efforts to achieve brotherhood 
—important and significant as they are—all 
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fall short. Rather, it is only as we come to 
believe with a genuine conviction that God 
has endowed all His children with unique- 
ness and individuality, holiness and dig- 
nity, that we will have attained the fullest 
kind of spiritual development. For then we 
shall have comprehended that the process 
of communication, of sharing with and 
learning about “others,” is enriching and 
ennobling. 

Thus, religious leaders need to preach a 
faith that cleanses and redeems, and to 
warn their congregants against the misusé 
of religion. A religion that denies an equal 
place for all men before the Presence 6f 
God makes for the worst kind of bigotry, 
for it clothes egotism with a cloak of holi- 
ness. 


Needed: help from parents 


Moreover, religious leaders very much 
need the help and assistance of parents. 
It is the parents who mold the character 
of their children. It is they who set the ex- 
ample and demonstrate the validity of the 


professed values. What is it, then, that we 
want of parents? We want them to probe 
deeply, themselves, into their own faith. 
Do they accept all men as brothers, or do 
they constantly emphasize the “otherness” 
of those who are not of the same religion, 
or color, or class, or nationality? Are they 
curious, intrigued, eager to learn about the 
beliefs and practices of their neighbors? 
Have they opened their lives and the lives 
of their children to new and different ex- 
periences? Do they feel that it is exciting 
to greet newcomers and strangers, or do 
they look them over cautiously and suspi- 
ciously in order to discover whether they 
are “like unto us’? Do they encourage dif- 
ferences or do they try to press everyone 
into one mold? 

As parents are able to answer these ques- 
tions affirmatively, the work of human re- 
lations agencies will become easier and 
ever more meaningful, and children will 
grow to greater stature in the knowledge 
that truth is never weakened by being 
shared. 
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One God: The Ways We Worship Him 
Florence Mary Fitch. Lothrop Lee and Shep- 
ard. 144 pp. $2.50. 

One God. 16 mm., blac’: and white or color. 
37 minutes, distributed by Religious Film Li- 
braries, 17 Park Place, New York 7, N. ¥ 
$10.00 rental. 


Your Neighbor Celebrates. Tarcov and Rosen- 
baum. 31 pp. 10c. Published and distributed 
by the Anti-Defamation League, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; This pamphlet 
describes the Jewish holidays for high school 
age students. Another pamphlet in this series 
is Your Neighbor Worships, which describes 
a synagogue and explains its artifacts. 

Your Neighbor Celebrates. 16 mm., sound 
black and white or color, 27 minutes, dis- 


al 
tributed by ADL. $3.00 rental. 
Kit of Religious Articles. Contains a praye 
shawl, skull cap, Torah scroll, mezzuzah 
havdolah candle and spice box, menorali 
dreydel, haggadah, matzos, prayer book and 
Instruction Guide. Distributed by ADL. 


A number of books describing various kinds 
of religious holidays and customs are listed 
in “Religion in Books for Children,” Child 
Study, Fall, 1953. 

Holiday Story Book. Compiled by the Child 
Study Ass’n. of America. Crowell. $3.50. 


For titles of a series of books on God and 
prayer written by Mary Alice Jones, Director 
of Children’s Work for the Methodist Church. 
write to Editorial Division, the Methodist 
Church, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Heritage. 16 mm., sound, animated color car 
toon, 8 minutes. A film on religion and citi- 
zenship. Produced jointly by the Anti-Defa- 
mation League, The United Christian Youth 
Movement and the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion. Distributed by ADL. $1.50 rental. Other 
such films suitable for parent groups are High 
Wall and Can We Immunize Against Preju- 
dice? 

Let's Get Down to Cases. Jean Alexander 
28 pp. 15c. A pamphlet on the techniques 
of role playing. Produced by ADL & UCYM 
Distributed by ADL. 


Rumor Clinic. 35 mm. filmstrip, black and 
white with Instruction and Discussion Guide 
included. Purchase price: 50c. Distributed by 
the ADL. 


What Is A Jew? Morris N. Kertzer. 4 pp 
Single copies free; $2.00 per hundred. Dis- 


’ tributed by the American Jewish Committee. 


This pamphlet, in question and answer form. 
is useful both to young readers and adults. 
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Parents speaking— 


Do we always 


The Child Study Association of America 
has the opportunity to know many parent 
discussion groups, and their leaders, both 
at the Association’s headquarters in New 
York City and in other settings. 

The material that follows is from the rec- 
ord of a parent group in an urban area 
whose members came from several reli- 
gious, racial and economic groups. Names 
and minor details have been changed to 
preserve the anonymity of these families, 
and the contribution of the leader has been 
omitted in order to highlight the words and 
situations as the parents presented them. 


Tre meeting (the eighth in a series of 


twelve) had begun with a discussion of 
children’s varied reactions to school. Mrs. 
Spencer had brought in a magazine article 
on differing theories of teaching reading. 
She read sections of this aloud to the group, 
and several parents spoke of their agree- 
ment and disagreement with the teaching 
methods used in the schools attended by 
their children. 

“This discussion just shows how inpor- 
tant it is to be able to choose your child's 
school,” declared Mrs. “That's 


why we were glad that Tommy got a par- 


Trenton. 


tial scholarship so we could send him to a 
private school that we really like.” 

Mrs. Brent protested that although they 
had to send Alice and Jerry to the public 
school in their district, and therefore had 
no choice, their children were nevertheless 
getting a good education. 

The discussion veered from educational 
methods to overall comparisons between 
public and private schools. There was an 
almost equal number of advocates of each, 


recognize our own prejudices? 


though only a few members had children 
attending private schools. 

“Tell me,” said Mrs. Snyder to Mr. Lane, 
“why you say you would send your chil- 
dren to private school if you could afford 
it?” 

When Mr. 
Mrs. Synder said that these made sense, 
“And yet,” “T can't help but 
feel that many parents send a child to a 
private school so that he'll have friends 
from homes like his own.” Mr. Allen pro- 
tested that this was hardly true for his Bea- 
trice, since her classmates came from fami- 


Lane had stated his reasons, 


she continued, 


lies in many different economic brackets 
and with different cultural backgrounds. 

“This may well be so,” Mrs. Green said, 
“but after all, you are keeping your child in 
a carefully protected environment when 
he’s in private school. You never need to 
worry that he'll make friends with children 
whose families you don’t approve of.” 

“It seems to me that what some of you 
are saying in an indirect way is that those 
of us who prefer private schools are more 
prejudiced than those who prefer public 
You talk as though we were using 
private schools to keep our children from 
having friends from backgrounds we don't 
like.” This comment came from Mrs. er 

“Well, isn't it so?” asked Mrs. Hall. 
ter all, you can choose private schools, ‘es 
with public schools you know your children 
will be with others from various back- 
That's just why we've kept our 
children in public school, even though we 


schools. 


grounds. 


might manage to pay private school tui- 
tion.” 

“We can't shail private school,” said an- 
other parent, “but I think we would prefer 


public school even if we had the choice, 
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just for the reason Mrs. Hall mentioned.” 

Mr. Flam said that he didn’t think the 
issues were as clear cut as the group made 
them sound. Did sending a child to public 
school by choice really mean the parent 
had no prejudices? Didn't parents some- 
times try to arrange in public schools the 
same kind of “protection” for their children 
that private schools afford? And after all, 
didn't many private schools have children 
from a variety of backgrounds? 

“As I’ve sat here listening to this discus- 
sion,” said another parent, “I've begun to 
wonder about this. It’s true that we can’t 
send our children to a public school out of 
our district. But I remember that one of the 
reasons we moved was because the school 
where we are now has a reputation for hav- 
ing a homogeneous group. My wife and I 
mentioned this beforehand, though at the 
time we thought of the school just as a 
place wheye our youngsters could get good 
teaching. But it’s true that you never see 
children there who look ragged, and most 
of the youngsters attend the same Sunday 
Schools.” 

“And how about the complaints about 
what was happening in the East Hills Dis- 
trict last year?” queried a father. “Remem- 
ber when the School Board re-districted 
that area because of over-crowding in some 
of the schools? What was it that parents 
griped about over back fences but didn’t 
dare say at the open meetings? Wasn't it 
that they didn’t want the ‘good’ schools 
spoiled by the children from the ‘other’ 
schools?” 

“You know, it’s strange the way these 
things work,” Mrs. Snyder said. “So often 
we think we're raising our children to be 
really tolerant and democratic. And then 
we do things unwittingly which contradict 
this in ways we least suspect. We may 
choose a private school for a number of 
reasons—some good, some bad. But some 
of the bad reasons—like trying to control 
our children’s social contacts too much— 
seem to operate in what we do in regard to 
public schools, too. Prejudice certainly 
comes out in unexpected ways.” 
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ABINGDON BOOKS 
that boys and girls will enjoy 


HIS INDIAN BROTHER 
By Hazel Wilson 


Illustrated by 
Robert Henneberger 

“An absorbing story about a 
boy befriended by the Indians 
in Maine . The author 
obviously knows Maine and its 
history well.” — Publishers’ 
W eekly. Ages 9 up. $2.50 


LAPLAND DRUM 


By Alice Alison Lide and 

Margaret Alison Johansen 
Illustrated by Ursula Koering 
Family life in Lapland. “Enough mystery 
and lively incident to hold the interest of 
younger readers, while they learn of a 
strange way of life.”—N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une Book Review. Ages 7-12. $1.50 


MARA OF OLD BABYLON 
By Elizabeth P. Witheridge 
Illustrated by Lucille Wallower 
“A story of the Hebrews during the last 
tense days of their’ Babylonian captivity 
... This tale of a young girl’s courage 
should capture the imagination of readers.” 
N. Y. Times Book Review. 
Ages 7-12. $1.50 


A WHISTLE FOR TOOTLES 


By Rose Friedman 


How Tootles’ two wishes—to whistle and 
to own a dog—came true. Pictures in color 
by Margaret Bradfield, “Abounds with fun- 
to-say sounds that will delight young lis- 
teners.”—N. Y. Times. Ages 4-8. $1.50 


JESUS, THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND 
By Mary Edna Lloyd 


A beautiful picture story ‘of three small 
children who go to see Jesus. Glowing pic- 
tures, many in four colors, by Grace Paull. 

Ages 3-6. $1.00 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 








Science says— 


What do we really know about accident-proneness? 


“In 1952 in New York City, and for years 
previously, more children in age group one 
to five died from fatal accidents than from 
diphtheria, whooping cough, measles, Ger- 
man measles, poliomyelitis, rheumatic fev- 
er, meningitis and tuberculosis combined.” 


“Accidents are the greatest single threat 
to your child’s life. Why is it that science 
can make great gains against disease while 
accidents continue to kill and maim? Why 
do some children seem to collect all the 
bruises while others go for years without 
accidents? Recent studies provide a clue. 
That clue could save your child’s life.” 


Te first quotation is from a recent ar- 
ticle in the American Journal of Public 
Health. The second is from an article that 
appeared in a popular magazine. They both 
underscore the growing concern over the 
problems of accidents to children; and the 
second one holds out the hope that at last 
the answer to the problem has been found 
in the theory of “accident-proneness.” 
F'very parent, every teacher, every adult 
who is in any way responsible for the wel- 
fare of children shares this concern. But no 
parent, no teacher, and no adult who real- 
izes his social responsibilities in the field of 
accident prevention can ignore the fact that 
the desire for speedy, simple solutions to 
pressing problems often leads to an over- 
emphasis of what can be, at best, only par- 
tial solutions. 

The subject of accident-proneness—whe- 
ther among adults or children—and its im- 
portance to the total picture of accident 
causation is extremely controversial at this 
time. It is only fair to alert the general 


By Marian Rolen 


reader to some of the complexities of the 
problem so that he can more easily evaluate 
the conclusions set forth in reports and ar- 
ticles that come to 1... attention. 

Our present state of knowledge indicates 
that it is doubtful that accident-proneness 
is a major causal factor in any but a rela- 
tively few of the thousands of accidental 
deaths and millions of accidental injuries 
that occur each year. It is the purpose of 
this article to present the reasons for this 
statement. 

First, it is necessary to define the term. 
Accident-proneness generally means some 
personal characteristic of an individual that 
causes him to have accidents. In a statisti- 
cal study dealing merely with numbers of 
accidents, all accident repeating may be 
seen as accident-proneness. This has re- 
sulted in the inclusion in this term of many 
diverse types of personal characteristics, 
physical disabilities as well as emotional 
instabilities. 

As more clinical studies were undertaken, 
influenced by the psychosomatic theory of 
illness, the emphasis came to be more and 
more on the mental and emotional make-up 
of the individual having the accidents. Var- 
ious such studies of people who have had 
accidents seem to show that many of them 
possess common traits. Investigators have 
not always agreed completely on these 
traits, but there was agreement that the ac- 
cidents were a symptom of some form of 
personal maladjustment. It is this second 
—or clinical—emphasis which is most likely 
to be stressed today. There are definitions 
of accident-proneness that appear to in- 
clude such physical defects as poor vision 
or hearing, but by and large the term is now 
restricted to psychological factors. $ 
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So, we have a definition of accident- 
proneness which implies that, at least for 
some people, accident prevention must en- 
list the aid of the psychotherapist. Are there 
many of these accident-prone people—chil- 
dren or adults? When a child repeatedly 
falls off his bicycle do his parents and 
teachers and physicians need to start wor- 
rying about his emotional adjustment to life 
in general? This is probably an oversimpli- 
fication of the most popularly held view of 
accident-proneness. There have been, how- 
ever, statements that there are psychologi- 
cal aspects in the background of all acci- 
dents. 

Such a view of accident-proneness re- 
quires that we examine the basic assump- 
tions upon which it rests. In doing so we 
find that back of this current emphasis on 
accident-proneness as a major factor in ac- 
cident causation is an almost unbelievably 
complicated structure of theory and half- 
true assumptions. Findings in limited ex- 
perimental studies are extended to the total 
population in questionable fashion. The 
tendency to confuse various definitions of 
accident-proneness has not helped any, 
either. 

One of the major assumptions is that ac- 
cident-repeaters account for the major pro- 
portion of the accidents that occur. At least 
two studies indicate that this assumption is 
not true and that most accidents are isolat- 
ed occurrences. One study of adults showed 
that 74 percent of 35,000 accident cases 
happened to 86 percent of the total num- 
ber of those involved in these accidents. In 
other words, there was no overwhelming 
number of “accident-repeaters.” 

A parallel assumption to the one that ac- 
cident-repeaters account for most of the 
accidents is the assumption that this small 
group of accident-repeaters is a_ stable 
group. It is assumed that if you could iso- 
late the accident-repeaters of any given 
period and remove them from the popula- 
tion, you would solve a major part of the 
accident prevention problem. There are 
many studies that show that during a stated 
period of time a small group of people will 
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have multiple accidents. But the important 
fact that is often ignored is that this group 
is a shifting one. At two different periods 
of time it is not composed of the same in- 
dividuals. One analysis of accident records 
of a group of workers over three one-year 
periods showed no decline in total group 
therefore our only hope lies in the field of 


cases having high accident records each 
= ~ 


vear. 

~ Some studies of accident-repeaters deal 
with adults, some with pre-school children, 
some with grammar school children, and 
some with adolescents. There have been no 
studies which show that the accident-re- 
peating pre-schooler is an accident-repeater 
as a grammar school pupil, as an adoles- 
cent, and as an adult. It is unwarranted, 
therefore, to assume that the accident-re- 
peating pre-schooler is doomed to a life of 
multiple accidents unless drastic measures 
are taken. 

A third assumption made is that a record 
of minor injuries has predictive value for 
major injuries—that the child who has many 
small cuts and bruises is heading for a ma- 
jor injury or even death. There is nothing 
in the literature to substantiate this. It may 
be true. It may not. Certainly if, as some 
studies indicate, most people have a history 
of many small injuries during their lifetime, 
then the emphasis upon the importance of 
small cuts and bruises would seem to be 
too great. 

Since the composition of the accident- 
repeating group changes from one period 
to another, it is slight wonder that it is dif- 
ficult to arrive at any simple description of 
the people in it. Attempts that have been 
made to demonstrate correlations between 
personality tests and accident records have 
been without any notable success. Attempts 
made to predict the number of different 
kinds of accidents that air force pilots 
would have on the basis of their scores on 
various tests such as speed of identification, 
discrimination reaction time, two-hand co- 
ordination and biographical data, were 
without success. 

Are we saying in all this discussion, then, 
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that accident-proneness doesn't exist in 
some individuals and doesn't play a leading 
role in their having accidents? No. All we 
are saying is that the whole field of study 
needs careful re-ex xamination. The statisti- 
cal methods of approach that have been 
used in the past are currently under vigor- 
ous attack. The clinical approach may well 
prove to be the most fruitful, but will need 
considerable refinement and further analy- 
sis of the assumption on which it is based. 

What probably needs emphasis at this 
point is the necessity of caution in estimat- 
ing the importance of accident-proneness 
in the total accident picture. Certainly 
statements to the effect that eve rything 
possible has been done in this or that envi- 
ronment to make it non-hazardous and that 
therefore our only hope lies in the field of 
psychotherapy must be looked upon with 
suspicion. In a recent article in a widely 
read women’s magazine, the statement is 
made that we have provided playgrounds 
to keep children off the street, that we have 
nade streets and highways safe, that we 
have laws against impure foods and hazard- 
ous buildings and against motorists who 
have no sense of social responsibility. From 
this statement the inference is drawn that 
we have done everything possible in these 
various areas to protect children from in- 
juries. 
thing. 


Obviously we haven't done every- 
We need only look about us to see 
that. We can pick up the daily newspaper 
and see that the traffic situation is still a 
mess; that there are violations of building 
codes by the thousands; that there are poi- 
sonous substances, labelled or unlabelled, 
daily within the reach of both children and 
adults. 

Let us repeat, it is very probably true 
that some children (and some adults ) have 
accidents as part of neurotic behavior pat- 
terns. One cannot ignore the insights into 
human behavior furnished by clinical stud- 
ies. Some children may have accidents from 
feelings of guilt and a need to punish them- 
selves. Some children may refuse to accept 
their own limitations and attempt to do 
things they are neither skillful enough nor 





strong enough to do. Some children may 
have accidents from an unconscious hope 
of eliciting sympathy for their sufferings. 
All these factors may enter into the acci- 
dents of some children. 
known now, it is an unwarranted assump- 


But so far as is 


tion to suggest that these neurotic tenden- 
cies play a major part in more than a rela- 
tively small proportion of all the accidents 
that happen to children. 


Accident causation is too complex to per- 
mit that we limit ourselves to any one ap- 
proach. Careful analysis of accidents shows 
that in an overwhelming percentage of the 
cases, both unsafe acts on the part of indi- 
viduals and unsafe conditions in the envi- 
ronment were involved. Therefore no ave- 
nue of attack on the problem should be dis- 
regarded. If a child shows repeated acci- 
dents and the environment in which he is 
living is not unusually hazardous, his vi- 
muscular coordination and 
general health should be checked. If none 
of these factors seems to account for his 


accident record, the possibility of neurotic 


sion, hearing, 


difficulties should be considered. 

In the meantime, the conventional ap- 
proach of teaching both parents and chil- 
dren what hazards are about them in their 
everyday life should be continued. Very 
small children should be protected from 
hazards. Older children should be taught 
to cope with things and situations that are 
potentially dangerous. 

In all probability the few children who 
may actually be accident-prone will need a 
greater degree of protection since by their 
disability they are less able to cope with 
There- 


fore the conventional approaches to acci- 


situations that can be dangerous. 


dent prevention are necessary even in the 
very specialized area of accident-preven- 
tion for the accident-prone. These children 
will need to be kept free of injury in spite 
of themselves, so to speak. The theory of 
accident-proneness has added another fac- 
tor to an already extremely complex prob- 
lem. Fortunately, so far as is known now, 
it is not a numerically important factor. 
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Book reviews 


Paradoxes of Everyday Life: A Psycho- 
analyst's Interpretations 

By Milton R. Sapirstein, M.D. 

New York: Random House, 1955; $3.95 


This is a book that people will urge their 
friends to read. It is written with such 
graphic imagery, in such a trenchant style, 
that it never fails to hold the reader's at- 
tention. Many of the ideas presented are 
challenging ones; Dr. Sapirstein’s presenta- 
tion makes them all seem so. The book as 
a whole is both provocative and provoking. 

If the author’s intention is to entertain 
and to stimulate his readers, and if the 
readers themselves are aware of this, the 
book can be considered a success. When 
the average person, however, picks up a 
volume by a noted psychoanalyst on the 
subject of paradoxes in human relations he 
is likely to expect that the discussion will 
be thorough as well as brilliant. The great 
danger in Dr. Sapirstein’s brilliance is that 
it may blind the reader to a lack of thor- 
oughness. What the author may have in- 
tended as wry comments on certain aspects 
of life becomes, at times, a dangerously in- 
adequate statement of various problems 
and their solutions. 

The section on “The Marriage Manual,” 
for example, well describes the Victorian 
stereotype of A Husband and A Wife in 
their respective sexual roles. The author 
further shows how the efforts of such writ- 
ers as Havelock Ellis to draw a more realis- 
tic picture of marriage relationships has re- 
sulted in the uncritical acceptance of a new 
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stereotype. Thus instead of the Victorian 
Lady who had no sexual demands to make, 
we now see as the ideal the ardently sexual 
woman. Her demands, says the author, 
only frighten and exhaust her partner, and 
this may well be the case in many in- 
tances. It is also true that many so-called 
manuals of today have overstressed the 
values of -a “perfect” sexual relationship 
without duly noting that perfection is rare- 
ly achieved. Dr. Sapirstein, however, is not 
merely writing a better manual than these 
—though in part he has done so; he is call- 
ing at the same time for the discard of all 
such manuals as the basic cause of today’s 
marital difficulties. He seems to overlook 
the possibility that at least some people 
turn to books for help because they already 
have difficulties. 

Of even closer concern to the fields of 
child study and parent education are two 
sections entertainingly labelled, “Enigma 
Within a Paradox: The Neurotic Child 
from the ‘Happy’ Home,” and “The Scream- 
ing Mother.” Both of these deal with the 
important question of what kinds of con- 
trols should be imposed on children, by 
whom, in what manner and to what end. 
We can still call this the problem of disci- 
pline, in the best sense of that word. Dr. 
Sapirstein’s discussion is pretty much lim- 
ited to one aspect of discipline, i.e. the ef- 
fect of authority, of one sort or another, on 
the young child. 

“What on earth can be the matter with a 
child who fails to flourish,” the author asks, 
when the home is apparently a happy one 
where the parents love and respect each 
other and their children? He then, suggests 
some possible answers. It may be that fam- 
ily authority, once comfortably vested in 
the father, has been dissipated entirely in 
the shift of responsibilities to the mother. It 
may be that one parent is over-permissive, 
the other the opposite. It may be that par- 
ents who started out being indulgent to the 
toddler suddenly become frightened, and 
make extraordinary demands on the child 
for conformity. It may be that the parents 
are so passionately in love that the child 








feels frozen out. It may be the child is so 
adored that he comes to feel he must carry 
the weight of his parents’ emotions at the 
expense of his own. 

It may be. Such suggestions presented 
dispassionately as possible explanations of 
distorted growth are entirely plausible and, 
indeed, not original with the author. In 
this book, however, such circumstances are 
presented as a breeding-ground for psycho- 
pathic personalities, the inevitable outcome 
of which will be such distortions. Acknow]l- 
edging that home has become a happier 
place now that Father is not a Mosaic law- 
giver, the author nevertheless dwells at 
greater length on the possibility of severe 
neurosis developing from lack of a firm 
father image with which the child can 
identify. 

So, too, 
mother. 


in the case of the screaming 
We would by no means disagree 
with the author that lack of self-control is 
not the only bad characteristic a mother 
may have, nor that there may be calm par- 
ents who do more damage than violent 
ones. We do say that a misleading impres- 
sion is created when 12 pages extol the ben- 
fits of such maternal immaturity as yelling 
and screaming, while orly two warn that 
this is not the whole answer to the problem 
of irritation and anger. Nothing, curiously, 
is said about possible benefits of childishly 
cantankerous fathers—only of strong silent 
dictators! 

In the last chapter, Dr. Sapirstein dis- 
cusses in a moving and eloquent manner 
some of the paradoxes of the mature man’s 
search for freedom in control of himself 


and his environment. In it he says, for ex- 


“All or nothing is an infantile slo- 


ample, 
gan... at once absurd and tragic in its 
implications. 
mise to some extent, to limit our goals and 
accept, without feeling defrauded, partial 
satisfactions.” Had he examined his other 
paradoxes as thoughtfully as he has this 
ultimate one, he would have made a far 


We must learn to compro- 


sounder contribution. 
HELEN BuRGESS 
for the Book Review Committec 
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A Child Development Point of View, and 
Behavior and Misbehavior 

By James L. Hymes, Jr. 

New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955; $3.00 each 


These companion volumes are addresed 
to teachers, but they are excellent for par- 
ents, too, since they put the spotlight on 
children, What are our youngsters really 
like? How do they feel? How do they 
learn and grow? 

The first book answers these questions 
by presenting in simple language the liv- 
ing, growing child from birth through 
adolescence. The author has a gift for 
phrases that tickle the fancy, and put 
his message across: “Every age of child- 
“Youngsters have 
They get stalled.” But “chil- 
dren always are ready to learn . . 


hood has some rumbles.” 
flat tires, too, 
. Trees 
lie dormant. Seeds do. Spores do. Bears 
hibernate. But children, never.” And _ to 
teachers and parents he says, “You have to 
develop a seismograph of your own” (to 
feel with children what they are feeling). 
The book’s central message is that the best 
school experience comes when children 
like their teachers, like their work and 
themselves, and the author inspires teach- 
ers to work for these three goals with a 
knowledge of child development as their 
guide. 

Behavior and Misbehavior discusses dis- 
cipline. Discipline, in Mr. Hymes’ lan- 
guage, means the teaching of good beha- 
vior. His central theme is that there are 
two kinds of children—the stable ones and 
those who have been emotionally wound- 
ed. In learning good behavior, the stable 
ones need straight teaching of what is ex- 
pected of them. Since these children can 
take punishment and learn from it, this 
may include punishment in emergency 
situations. 

The wounded ones, the children who 
strike out in their need, the trouble-mak- 
ers, cannot take punishment, says the au- 
thor. They need slow, patient remedial 
teaching. For these children are not mis- 
behaving on purpose. “They cannot con- 
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trol their actions. Their hungers are too 
powerful.” 

This is an unconventional approach to 
the problem of discipline, and some may 
want to argue with Mr. Hymes, believing 
that there are always dangers in dividing 
children into groups this way. But in Mr. 
Hymes’ persuasive style, the end result is 
inspirational. And perhaps, after all, this is 
his main purpose in both books—to inspire 
us all to take a fresh look at children and 
to look deep, with our hearts as well as 


our minds. 3 ) 
PENELOPE PINSON 


for the Book Review Committee 


You and Your Child’s Health 

By Paulette Kahn Hartrich. Foreword by 
Milton I. Levine, M.D. , 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1955; $3.00 


Many of us parents who conscientiously 
struggle along trying to do a better job 
with our children find ourselves beset at 


times with uncertainties and anxieties 


which become aggravated during periods 
of stress, such as a child’s illness. At such 
times, many conflicting emotions may come 
into play; not only anxiety, but inma- 


tience, resentment and even _ hostility. 
(“Why did Mary have to get mumps the 
day before we were to leave on our va- 
cation?” ) Guilt then overtakes us, even as 
we realize that our children may sense our 
mixed feelings, and react unfavorably. 

In this practical yet sensitive book, the 
author, a parent discussion group leader 
and mother of two, discusses parents’ am- 
bivalent feelings, noting that as we learn 
to understand them more fully there is a 
better chance that the child will not be un- 
duly affected by them. 

Mrs. Hartrich points out that each 
child’s reaction to an unpleasant visit to 
the doctor or dentist, an illness or opera- 
tion, will be affected, at least in part, by 
the particular stage of growth he is in, his 
personality, his earlier experiences, and 
his basic feelings about himself and _ his 
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parental relationships. These ages and 
stages are outlined and concrete sugges- 
tions are made—a practical guide to par- 
ents for building sound attitudes in a child 
toward his body and its functions in health 
as well as in sickness. 

The chapter “When You Wake Up It 
Will All Be Over” is devoted to the psy- 
chological preparation of the child for an 
operation, including the clarification for 
the child of why the operation is neces- 
sary and what to expect in the hospital. It 
is secrecy and unpleasant surprises which 
increase the possibility of trauma; no child 
forgets or forgives easily the parent or doc- 
tor who has deceived him. 

In exploring the emotional problems of 
the child who is hospitalized with a pro- 
longed illness or who is bed-ridden at 
home, the author also offers many practi- 
cal hints on how to keep the sick child 
happily occupied in bed while also keep- 
ing him in touch with the outside world 
of friends and school. 

In another excellent chapter, the impact 
of the child’s illness on other members of 
the family is brought out, and finally, Mrs. 
Hartrich shows how the convalescent child 
can be helped in his gradual readjustment 
to normal living. It is a difficult step for 
the child to relinquish his dependency but 
if he is to function again at full capacity, 
physically and emotionally, the author 
states that, “The child whose needs are 
met in sickness as well as in health will 
more readily achieve this goal.” 


HELENE S. ARNSTEIN 
for the Book Review Committee 


How to Play with Your Child 
By Arnold Arnold 
New York: Ballantine Books, 1955; 35c 


This reviewer, for one, wishes that Mr. 
Arnold, a graphic and_industrial-design 
consultant—who, incidentally, has designed 
a number of exciting toys for children—had 
made his book, How to Play with Your 
Child, a frankly personal account of what 
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one creative father has learned from play- 
ing with his son. Those portions of his 
book which deal with what he himself 
has done, or observed, or wants to do, are 
both highly entertaining and stimulating. 
But when he is tempted to talk about the 
psychodynamics of play and, especially, of 
family relationships, he arrives at conclu- 
sions which are often questionable. 

On the positive side, the book offers a 
great deal of first-rate advice on how to 
relate any parent’s work—housework or pro- 
fessional skill—to any child’s play, on how 
to be a good story teller and about what 
constitutes truly creative play with toys, 
as well as as with art materials, music and 
the like. The author makes his own obvious 
y seem attainable to less gifted 
humans. His chapter, “How to Use Toys 
contains a most impres- 


creativity 


and Instructions,” 
sive example of how a parent's introduc- 
tion of certain play materials to his child 
may determine whether the materials will 
be soon discarded or will lead to many 
hours of fruitful and _ satisfying activity. 
Most parents will also find many helpful 
and fresh ideas in his discussion of how to 
buy toys and judge the value of play ma- 
terials. 

Parents should not consider themselves 
failures, however, if their best efforts in any 
given situation do not produce the rosy re- 
sults promised by Mr. Arnold. But all in all, 
if one takes certain slightly pre cious or un- 
realistic passages in the book with a grain 
of salt, there is much of value here for very 
little money. 

Mary Hoover 
for the Book Review Committee 


Feeding Your Child 
By Samuel M. Wishik, M.D. 
New York: Doubleday & Co., 1955; $3.50 
This is a comfortable middle-of-the-road 
sort of book that will encourage parents to 
trust both the experts and themselves. 
The book is about feeding, but it is also 
about children and how their growth and 
development determine their food needs 


and their reactions to food. It has the easy, 
conversational style of a kindly pediatrician 
who has done a lot of talking to mothers 
and knows from his experiences as a father, 
too, just what he’s talking about. Beginning 
with the question, “Shall I Nurse My 
Baby?” Dr. Wishik gives you the pros and 
cons of the case so fairly and sympatheti- 
‘ally that a mother can feel comfortable 
about her choice, whichever it is. 

About three-quarters of the book is de- 
voted to infant feeding—the how-to-do-it 
details, the ups and downs of breast-feed- 
ing, bottle feeding, interpreting the baby’s 
needs when he cries and when he doesn't, 
formula preparation, adding solid foods, 
weaning, nutritional needs, meal planning 
and so on. The last quarter of the book car- 
ries on this same understanding of a child’s 
needs through his preschool age into ado- 
lescence, considering along with his nutri- 
tional requirements such matters as dinner 
with the family, manners at the table, spe- 
the left-handed 
over-weight, 


cial feelings about food, 
child, 
convalescence. 

“Growing With Your Child, the Import- 
ance of Timing” is a final brush-up chapter 
on a child’s emotional development as it 


puberty, illness and 


relates to his growth, food needs and pref- 
erences. 
Emphasis throughout is on the fact that 
children are all different, that they change 
rapidly and are likely to get along pretty 
well with parents who are fond of them 
and know enough about babies and chil- 
dren to let them be themselves at each 
stage of growth. 
Mary E. BuCHANAN 
for the Book Review Committee 


CSA of Bangalore. India 


The Child Study Association of America took 
great pleasure in receiving the first Annual Re- 
port of the Child Study Association of Bangalore, 
In this report, the Recording Secretary 
notes that CSAA “has shown great interest in 


India. 


our Association and is willing to cooperate with 
us, and is eager to give every possible help.” 


CSAA extends congratulations to this new organ- 
ization on the accomplishments of its first year. 
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Annual list 


Books of the year for children 


Selected by the Children's Book Committee of the Child Study Association 


These titles have been selected from the children’s books published 
during the calendar year 1955. For convenience they have been ar- 
ranged in age groupings, but many have a far wider appeal than could 
be indicated. Books of outstanding quality are starred (*). Titles 
designated (+) are books which illuminate today’s world for children. 


This list can be purchased from the Association 
for 25¢. All the books listed are on exhibit at 
Association headquarters, 132 East 74th St., N.Y.C. 


Collections 


*NORA KRAMER’S STORYBOOK FOR THREES 
AND FOURS. Edited by Nora Kramer. Illus. 
by Beth and Joe Krush. Gilbert Press. $2.95. 
Stories and poems in a delightful collection 
from outstanding authors, kept at just the right 
knee-high level. Lively illustrations. (under 5) 

°FAVORITE STORIES OLD AND NEW. Se- 
lected by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. Double- 
day. $3.95. A valuable selection well arranged 
for introducing children to many kinds of read- 
ing, now revised and enlarged. (5-9) 

THE ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF CHIL- 
DREN’S LITERATURE. Edited by Margaret 
E. Martignoni. Reproductions of original pic- 
tures, Grosset & Dunlap. $4.95. A large and 
varied sampling of the best in children’s litera- 
ture, traditional and modern. A rich source for 
family reading aloud. 

*RIDE WITH THE SUN: Folk Tales and Stories 
from All Countries of the United Nations. Ed- 
ited by Harold Courlander for the United Na- 
tions’ Women’s Guild. Illus. by Roger Du- 
voisin. Whittlesey. $3.50. Representative and 
well loved stories in an attractive collection. 
(9 and over) 

THE TALKING TREE AND OTHER STORIES. 
Selected by Augusta Baker. Illus. by Johannes 
Troyer. Lippincott. $3. Folk tales, some famil- 
iar, some not, collected by a skilled storyteller, 
retaining the earthy flavor of their origin. 
(9-12) ; 

THE BOYS’ BOOK OF THE SEA. Edited by 
Nicholas Monsarrat. Whittlesey. $2.95. The 
lure of the sea pervades this collection of fa- 
mous stories. (12 and over) 

HEROES, HEROES, HEROES. Compiled — by 
Phyllis Fenner. Watts. $3. Stories of courage 
and endurance, from many sources, exemplify- 
ing both physical and spiritual bravery. (12 
and over ) 


*YOUTH, YOUTH, YOUTH. Selected by Albert 
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B. Tibbets. Watts. $3. A varied collection of 
outstanding stories for teenage boys in an in- 
viting format. (12 and over) 

STORIES FROM SEVENTEEN. Selected and 
edited by Bryna Ivens. Lippincott. $2.75. Stor- 
ies of young love and maturing experiences in 
school and after, in a well chosen collection 
for girls. (13 and over) 


Poetry 


°MOUSE CHORUS. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Illus. by Genevieve Vaughan-Jackson. Pan- 
theon. $2. Delicate, tender poems about the 
tiny, silent tenants of pantry and attic. (5-8) 

THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF POEMS. 
Selected vy Ilse Hayes Govoni and Dorothy 
Hall Smith. Illus. by Grace Dalles Clarke. 
Simon & Schuster. $1. A fresh collection of 
rhymes, traditional and modern. (5-8) 

POEMS OF PRAISE. Selected and illustrated by 
Pelagie Doane. Lippincott. $2.75. Verse, fa- 
miliar and otherwise, relating young children 
to God and His world, lovingly gathered into 
an appealing book. (5-10) 

°SING A SONG OF SEASONS, By Sara and 
John Brewton. Illus. by Vera Bock. Macmillan. 
$3.50. Verse for all the year, highlighting all 
special days, and the changing seasons, gar- 
nered from many sources by two expert an- 
thologists. (6-12) 
DILLER, A DOLLAR. Compiled by Lillian 
Morrison. Illus. by Marj Bauernschmidt. Crow- 
ell. $2.50. Light hearted verse, delightfulls 
spoofing school and the agony of learning. (all 
ages ) 

°100 POEMS ABOUT PEOPLE. Selected by Eli- 
nor Parker. Illus. by Ismar David. Crowell. $3. 
The infinite variety of human life, its humor, 
tragedy and adventure, in a distinguished por- 
trait gallery of real and imaginary people. (13 
and over) 


*IMAGINATION’S OTHER PLACE. Compiled 





by Helen Plotz. Illus. by Clare Leighton. 
Crowell. $3.50. Rich and exciting collection, 
witty and profound, for mature young lovers 
of poetry and science. (14 and over) 


Christmas 


BROWNIES-—IT’S CHRISTMAS! By Gladys L. 
Adshead. Illus. by Velma Ilsley. Oxford. $2. 
Old fashioned story of how Brownies made 
Christmas for the old folk and vice versa, (4-7) 

WITH BELLS ON. Written and illus. by Kath- 
erine Milhous. Scribners. $2. Tender Christmas 
“putz” story of the Pennsylvania Dutch coun- 
try in Conestoga wagon days. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. (7-10) 

= BOY ON THE ROAD. By Marguerite 
Vance. Illus. by Nedda Walker. Dutton. $2.25. 
Warmth and tenderness pervade this story of a 
miracle of faith in Jesus’ time. (7-10) 

°*WELCOME CHRISTMAS! Selected by Anne 
Thaxter Eaton. Illus. by Valenti Angelo. Viking. 
$2.50. A treasure trove of verses to greet the 
holidays, delicately illustrated. (For the family ) 


For the youngest: under five 


BABY’S FIRST BOOK. Written and_ illus. by 
Garth Williams. Simon & Schuster. $1. Clear, 
colorful pictures of familiar objects and_ toys 
on easy-to-handle cardboard pages. 

°THE BABY HOUSE. By Norma Simon, Illus. 

A loving 


by Adrienne Adams. Lippincott. $2. 
picture book for the ve ry youngest about get- 
ting ready for new babies: puppies, kittens and 
a baby brother. 

A TINY BABY FOR YOU. By Nancy Langstaft 


and Suzanne Szasz. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
Pleasing photographs and brief text help an 
older child welcome a new baby in the family. 

°4 LITTLE HOUSE OF YOUR OWN, By Bea- 
trice Schenk de Regniers. Illus. by Irene Haas. 
Harcourt, Brace. $1.75. The many kinds of 
secret houses a child can conjure up for being 
alone or with his friends. Endearing diminu- 
tive pictures, 

THE LITTLE RED HOUSE. Written and illus. 
by Grace Skaar. Scott. $1.75. Tells in brightly 
pictured detail about the building of a house 
and the family who live in it. 

IS THIS YOU? By Ruth Krauss. Illus. by Crock- 
ett Johnson. Scott. $1.50. Humorous pictures 
and text invite the pre-schooler to participate 
in making a book about his daily doings. 

BRAVE JOHN HENRY. Written and illus. by 
Margot Austin. Dutton. $1.75. A small boy 
thinks up terrible creatures to scare his friends 
and test his own bravery. 

°SPRINGTIME FOR JEANNE-MARIE. Written 
and illus. by Francoise. Scribners. $2.50. A lit- 
tle girl searching for her lost lamb finds an 
unexpected friend. 

°PLAY WITH ME. Written and illus. by Marie 
Hall Ets. Viking. $2.50. In the meadow an 
eager little girl learns to wait patiently for the 
small creatures to come to her. 


COME FOR A WALK WITH ME. Written and 
illus. by Mary Chalmers. Harper. $1.50. Susan 
and her friend, Will Rabbit, take a stroll along 
a twisty road in a delicate little picture story. 

PINNY’S DAY AT PLAY SCHOOL. By Jane Belk 
Moncure. Photos by Morris H. Jaffe. Lothrop. 
$1.50. A little girl’s day at nursery school, re- 
lated in unposed photographs and simple text. 

A DOG CAME TO SCHOOL. Written and illus. 
by Lois Lenski. Oxford. $1.50. Davy’s dog dis- 
rupts the routine in a small picture story about 
a boy’s day in first grade. 

°ONE STEP, TWO... By Charlotte Zolotow. 
Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop. $2. The 
sights and sounds of a spring morning bring 
delight to a tiny girl and her mother. Rhythmic 
text and bright pictures for counting. 

*DANCING IN THE MOON. Written and il- 
lus. by Fritz Eichenberg. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.25. Gay nonsense rhymes offer an introduc- 
tion to numbers in a distinguished picture book. 

WAKE UP, FARM! By Alvin Tresselt. Illus. by 
Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop. $2.50. Early morn- 
ing in the farm yard in bright pictures and 
simple, repetitive text. 

*THE WONDERFUL FEAST. Written and illus. 
by Esphyr Slobodkina. Lothrop. $2. When 
Farmer Jones feeds his horse, there’s enough 
left to go round in the barnyard. Satisfying 
blend of simple text and vivid pictures. 

°MILLIONS AND MILLIONS AND MIL- 
LIONS! Written and illus. by Louis Slobodkin. 
Vanguard, $2.50. Delectable picture book tell- 
ing in jolly rhymes and detailed drawings about 
a world “full of a number of things.” 

WHAT’S YOUR NAME? Written and illus. by 
Zhenya Gay. Viking. $2. Animal guessing game 
in simple, pleasant rhymes and soft, furry pic- 
tures for the youngest animal lovers. 

BIG TALK. By Miriam Schlein. Illus. by Harvey 
Weiss. Scott. $2.25. A baby kangaroo is reas- 
sured by his mother that he will some day be 
able to do all the things he yearns to do. 


THE LITTLE BRASS BAND. By Margaret Wise 


Brown. Illus. by Clement Hurd. Harper. $2. 
The instruments of the band march through a 
lighthearted, rhythmic picture story. 

*WORLD FULL OF HORSES. Written and 
illus. by Dahlov Ipcar. Doubleday. $2.50. 
Horses, from work animals to showy performers 
and racers, plod and highstep in beautiful illus- 
trations with brief text. 


Ages five, six and seven 


°FROG WENT A-COURTIN’. By John Lang- 
staff and Feodor Rojankovsky. Illus. by Feodor 
Rojankovsky. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. Refresh- 
ing pictures match the strong rhythms of this 
Appalachian mountain ballad of the wooing of 
Miss Mousie. 

°*THE TRAVELLING MUSICIANS. By the 
Brothers Grimm. Illus. by Hans Fischer. Har- 
court, Brace. $3. The donkey, the dog, the cat 
and the rooster of the old tale again fire the 
world with their music in a decorative book. 
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GRIMM’S' FAIRY TALES. Retold by Rose 
Dobbs. Illus. by Gertrude Elliott Espenscheid. 
Random. $1. Eight favorites of these German 
folk tales in a gentle ‘retelling with pleasant 
pictures to match. 

°THE STORY OF NOAH’S ARK. Retold and 
illus. by Tony Palazzo. Garden City. $2.50. 
Large dramatic picture book of the creatures 
and events which always endear this story to 
young listeners. 

THE UGLY DUCKLING. By 
Andersen, Illus. by Johannes Larsen, Trans- 
lated by R. P. Keigwin. $2. Macmillan, Beauti- 
ful pictures feelingly illustrate this classic in a 
fine new rendering. 

THE DUCHESS BAKES A CAKE. Written and 
illus. by Virginia Kahl. Scribners, $2. With too 
much yeast added, the lady and her pastry 
rise to extraordinary heights. Jolly nonsense in 
rhyme and pictures. 

THE PRINCESS AND THE WOODCUTTER’S 
DAUGHTER. Written and illus. by Winifred 
Bromhall. Knopf. $2. The old but ever appeal- 
ing story of the lonely little princess who finds 
happiness in a woodcutter’s cottage. 

\ BALL FOR LITTLE BEAR. By Emily Broun. 
Illus. by Dick Mackay. Aladdin. $2.25. What 
happened when Big Bear plucked the sun out 
of the sky for Little Bear to play ball with— 
a humorous Indian legend. 

*THEODORE TURTLE. By Ellen MacGregor. 
Illus. by Paul Galdone. Whittlesey. $2. Fuddy- 
duddy Mr. Turtle’s remarkable “forgetory” gets 
him into all sorts of difficulties. Droll picture 
story with memorable drawings. 

THE HAPPY LION IN AFRICA. By Louise 
Fatio. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey. $2. 
Preposterous "story and wonderful pictures 
bring us more adventures of the happy lion 
and his joyous return to his beloved zoo. 

CHAGA, Written and illus. by: Will and Nicolas. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. A huge elephant gets 
a mouse-eye view of the world which teaches 
him kindness to small Brilliant 
pictures, 

SEVEN STORIES ABOUT A CAT NAMED 
SNEAKERS. By Margaret Wise Brown. Illus. 
by Jean Charlot. Scott. $2.50. Warmth and 
humor in childlike stories, all about a venture- 
some, affectionate little cat. 

THE LOVELY TIME. Written and _ illus. by 
Audrey Chalmers. Viking. $2, A young cat 
proves his competence and his right to share in 
the good things of cat life in a winsome tale 
with lovable pictures, 

*DIGBY: The Only Dog. Written and illus. by 
Ruth and Latrobe Carroll. Oxford. $2.75. Beau- 
tifully illustrated story of the only dog on an 
island filled with cats and other animal friends. 

YOUNG KANGAROO. By Margaret Wise Brown. 
Illus. by Symeon Shimin. Scott. $2.25. Endear- 
ing story of a kangaroo as he grows in his 
mother’s pouch and then learns to cope with 
life’s hazards and joys. 

JEAN’S WHALE. Written and illus. by Nils 
Hogner. Abelard-Schuman. $2.50. A_ tale of 
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Hans Christian 


creatures, 


fishermen whose bad luck changes when they 
succeed in beaching a whale. Colorful illus- 
trations. 

MISS POSY LONGLEGS. By Miriam E. Mason 
Illus. by Maud and Miska Petersham. Macmil- 
lan. $2. How a rambunctious calf of long ago 
protected the family homestead from Indian 
looting. Heart warming pictures. 

PLAYING POSSUM. By Edward Eager. Ilus. by 
Paul Galdone. Putnam. $2.50. A little boy and 
his city family cope with a possum in the coun- 
try. A funny story with matching pictures. 

WHEN IS TOMORROW? By Nancy Dingman 
Watson, Illus. by Aldren A. Watson. Knopt 
$2. Happy plans for each tomorrow's adven- 
tures help a little girl understand about time 

*HAROLD AND THE PURPLE CRAYON 
Written and illus. by Crockett Johnson. Harper 
$1.50. A small boy’s crayon draws him into a 
series of adventures on a moonlit night when 
he should’ve been asleep and mavbe he was 

THE SUMMER SNOWMAN. By Gene Zion. Illus. 
by Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper. $2. Little 
Henry deep-freezes his snowman until sum- 
mer, to the delight of the whole town 

SNOW BIRTHDAY, By Helen Kay. Illus. by 
Barbara Cooney. Ariel, $2.50. Stephen’s longing 
for snow is only’ too abundantly fulfilled. Jov- 
ous pictures. : 

ONE MITTEN LEWIS. By Helen Kay. Illus. by 
Kurt Werth. Lothrop. $2. A small boy who al 
ways loses one mitten finds an ingenious solu 
tion. Lively pictures, 

MOP TOP. Written and illus. by Don Freeman 
Viking. $2, Young Marty discovers the advan- 
tage of sartorial neatness when he is almost 
mistaken for a floor mop! Hilarious pictures. 

HOME ON THE RANGE. Written and illus. by 
Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmillan. $2.50. A 
boy on a ranch and an Indian boy from a 
reservation exchange positions but each finds 
that his own life was best. Beautiful pictures. 

\ WHISTLE FOR TOOTLES. By Rose Fried- 
man, Illus. by Margaret Bradfield. Abingdon 
$1.50. Inviting listener participation is this 
lively story of a boy who learns to whistle up 
his dog. 

°THE POPPY SEEDS. By Clyde Robert Bulla 
Illus. by Jean Charlot. Crowell. $2.75. A small 
Mexican boy brings beauty, needed water and 
good will to his village in a simple, touching 
story. Effective, bold drawings. 

SKIING WITH PER AND KARI. By Tomm 
Murstad. Illus. by Christian Kittelsen. Chil- 
drens Press. $1.50. Elementary instruction in 
skiing woven into a story about two Norwe- 
gian children. Jolly pictures, 

°CROW BOY. Written and illus. by Taro Yashi- 
ma, Viking. $2.75. A gifted artist tells in un- 
usually beautiful pictures the moving story of 
a lonely little boy in school in Japan. 

°*THE COLUMBUS STORY. By Alice Dalgliesh 
Illus. by Leo Politi. Scribners. $2.75. The won- 
der of the great discovery of earth’s shane, for 
those who are just beginning to wonder. Stir- 
ring pictures. 





Reading Is Fun 


with RANDOM HOUSE BOOKS 
for Boys and Girls 


— they know that reading skills increase with reading pleasures, more 
and more teachers are using these exciting and completely accurate infor- 
mational books right in the classroom. With such colorful and dramatie books, 
children read eagerly and enthusiastically. As a result, teachers welcome them as 
an ideal aid in reading, social studies and science. 


All with two-color illustrations ... Index . . . Cloth binding. 


_FOR SCIENCE 


AtLaBout Books for Grades 4-9 (13 titles now 
available, $1.95 each). These factual books 
have been written simply and dramatically 
by renowned scientists. Profusely illustrated. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES Titles include: 





LANDMARK Books for Grades 5-10 (82 titles All About Dinosaurs 
now available, $1.50 each). Each action-packed All About Birds 
book tells of some event or personality that has 
become a turning-point in American or world 
history. Titles include: 


All About the Stars 
All About Our Changing Rocks 
All About Rockets and Jets 
Old Tronsides, All About the Atom 
the Fighting Constitution 


Kit Carson and the Wild Frontier 
4] About & 


The Lewis and Clark Expedition* * Rackets and Jets 


Robert E. Lee and the Road of Honor 
Up the Trail from Texas 
Captain Cook Explores the South Seas 
Davy Crockett 
*For informatign about recordings and filmstrips based on the 


Landmark Books, write Enrichment Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 


Write now for free Landmark booklist and Allabout booklist 
RANDOM HOUSE, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





*°DAVY CROCKETT: Frontiersman and Indian 
Scout. By Hazel H. Davis. Illus. by William 
Moyers. Random. $1. Timely life story of the 
famous frontiersman, told ‘with dignity and 
distinction for younger readers. 

LITTLE GOLDEN BOOKS. Simon & Schuster. 
25c each. 

*OUR WORLD. By Jane Werner Watson. 
Illus. by William Sayles. 

HOUSES. By Elsa Jane Werner. Illus. by 
Tibor Gergely. 

*A PONY FOR TONY. By William Gottlieb. 

THE TWINS. By Ruth and Harold Shane. 
Illus. by Eloise Wilkin. 

5 PENNIES TO SPEND. By Miriam Young. 
Illus. by Corinne Malvern. 

Picture stories on subjects of interest to a small 

child are attraci#¥ely presented in these inex- 

pensive books. 


Ages, seven, eight and nine 


*ALICE IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis gga 
Illus. by Marjorie Torrey. Random. $2.95. 
ideal Alice for younger children; not 
Lewis Carroll, but without the digressions that 
so often go over the heads of young listeners. 
Exquisite pictures present Alice exactly as she 
should look for today’s children, 

THE AMIABLE GIANT. Written and illus. by 
Louis Slobodkin. Macmillan. $2.25. 


A misun- 


derstood giant, a wicked wizard and a brave 
little girl in a modern fairy tale presented in 


the author’s usual imaginative vein. 

°ON BEYOND ZEBRA. Written and illus. by 
Dr. Seuss. Random, $2.50. The incomparable 
Doctor has extended both the alphabet and 
himself to concoct more zany verses and even 
zanier creatures. 

MERE MICHEL AND HER CAT. Retold by 
Margaret Cardew. With original illustrations. 
John Day. $2.25. An old French classic steeped 
in robust humor and skulduggery about a gut- 
tersnipe cat, a devoted maid-servant and a vil- 
lainous butler. Fine for reading aloud. 

THE TAILOR’S TRICK. By Rosalys Hall. Illus. 
by Kurt Werth. Lippincott. $2.50. Rollicking 
tale of how a young man of old New England 
won the wife of his choice. Exuberant pictures. 

SPACE CAT VISITS VENUS. By Ruthven Todd. 
Illus. by Paul Galdone. Scribners. $2, Humor- 
ous adventures of an impudent cat and his Air 
Captain master in space and on the moon. 

THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED THE EARTH. 
By Henry Gregor Felsen. Illus. by Leonard 
Shortall. ‘ Scribners. $2.25. Tongue-in-cheek 
humor in the story of a boy from outer space 
who points out earth’s wonders to a discon- 
tented earth-boy. 

FREDDY AND THE BASEBALL TEAM FROM 
MARS. By Walter R. Brooks. Illus. by Kurt 
Wiese. Knopf. $3. Mystery, machinations and 
men from Mars are all mixed in with a non- 
sensical baseball antic among the well known 
animals on Mr. Bean’s farm. 

POMPON. By Dorothy K. L‘'Hommedieu. Illus. 
by Marie C. Nichols. Ariel. $2.50. A vain city 
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poodle learns to enjoy the country in an easy- 
reading story with delectable dog pictures. 


THIS CAT CAME TO STAY! By Elizabeth Kin- 


sey. Illus. by Don Sibley. Watts. $2.50. Lively, 
easy-to-read family story of two children and 
their efforts to provide a home for a cat and 
her kittens. 

PEKIN WHITE. By T. L. McCready Jr. Illus. 
by Tasha Tudor. Ariel. $2.50. Beautiful illus- 
trations round out a happy story of a duck and 
a drake on a New Hampshire farm. 

°WINGS AGAINST THE WIND. By Natalie 
Savage Carlson. Illus. by Mircea Vasiliu. Har- 
per. $2.50. Brittany and its fisher-folk come to 
life in this fine tale of a pet seagull which 
serves the village well. Zestful illustrations. 

FRISKY. By Lydia Perera. Illus. by Oscar Lieb- 
man. Holiday. $2.25. A merry-go-round horse 
sparks the high soaring imagination of a city- 
bound boy. 

NOT TOO SMALL AFTER ALL. By Eleanor 
Clymer. Illus. by Tom O'Sullivan. Watts. $2.50. 
Little Joey is no longer too small to play with 
the bigger boys when he finds lost Trudie with 
her new puppies. 

JASON AND TIMMY. By Sally Scott. Illus. by 
Beth Krush. Harcourt, Brace. $2. A boy and his 
kid brother and a morning’s adventures make 
an easy-to-read story. 

SPICE’S FOOTBALL. By C. Paul Jackson, Illus. 
by Leonard Shortall. Crowell. $2.50. Easy- 
reading, understanding story about the devel- 
opment of a boy, a puppy and a football team. 

A WHITTLE TOO MUCH. Written and illus. bv 
Stella F. Rapaport. Putnam. $2. A Canadian 
boy’s adventure saves the town fishermen’s 
catch in a well illustrated, easy-reading story. 

*PYSEN. By Edith Unnerstad. Illus. by Louis 
Slobodkin. Macmillan. $2.50. An engaging 
young boy in Stockholm wanders into plausible 
but dangerous exploits in a beautifully pre- 
sented family and community picture. 

PILGRIM THANKSGIVING. By Wilma _ Pitch- 
ford Hays. Illus. by Leonard Weisgard. Cow- 
ard-McCann, $2.50. Celebration of the first 
Thanksgiving, as seen through the eyes of two 
children of the Mayflower. Graphic pictures. 

TIM AND THE PURPLE WHISTLE. By Julie 
Forsyth Batchelor. Illus. by William Hutchin- 
son. Harcourt, Brace. $2.25. A timid boy over- 
comes his fears in an adventurous summer in 
the Connecticut of 1790. 

WHITE SAILS TO CHINA. By Clyde Robert 
Bulla, Illus. by Robert G. Henneberger. Crow- 
ell. $2.50. An exciting story of Salem in clip- 
per ship days, sy mpathetically told. 

°THE FABULOUS FIREWORK FAMILY. Writ- 
ten and illus. by James Flora. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.75. Pyrotechnics run riot in this brilliantly 
colorful picture story about a Mexican family 
famous for their fireworks. 

THE NEW TUBA, By Edward Tripp. Illus. by 
Veronica Reed. Oxford. $2.50. A tuba for the 
band brings happiness to a small bov in a 
warm, appealing story of Mexican family life. 

MIKKO’S FORTUNE. By Lee Kingman. Illus. 
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PILGRIM 
THANKSGIVING 


By WILMA PITCHFORD HAYS. 
Illus. by Leonard Weisgard. “Celebra- 
tion of the first Thanksgiving presented 
through the eyes of two children of the 
Mayflower. Graphic pictures.” $2.50 


*THE WAR WHOOP 
OF THE WILY IROQUOIS 
By MARTHA KELLER. Illus. by 


Richard Powers. “Exciting tale of an 
Indian raid told with rare flavor, invit- 
ing young listeners to participate in 
war whoops.” $2.00 


THE FOREST FIREMEN 
By BILL and ROSALIE BROWN. 


Illus. by Richard Powers. “Excitement 
enough for the most reluctant reader in 
this story of a forest fire, invitingly 
printed for easy reading.” $2.00 


*FISH HEAD 
By JEAN FRITZ. Illus. by Mare Si- 


mont. “How the proudest, fightin’est . 


cat on Clambake Island got his sea legs 
and became a sailor makes a hilarious 
story. Pictures to match.” $2.75 


121 PUDDING STREET 
By JEAN FRITZ. Illus. by Sofia. 


“A semi-retired sea captain makes Pud- 
ding Street a paradise for some delight- 
ed youngsters.” $2.75 


CLARENCE, 
THE T.V. DOG 
By PATRICIA LAUBER. Illus. b) 


Leonard Shorthall. “Never a dull mo- 
ment for the family that lives with this 
unusual dog or reads about him.” $2.50 


PANCHITO 
By LOREN D. GOOD. Illus. 5) 


Nicolas. “Wild and wondrous adven- 
tures of a talking parrot homeward 
bound through Mexico. Dynamic pic- 
tures.” $2.75 


*TUNNELS 
By MARIE HALUN BLOCH. Illus. 


by Nelson Sears. “Story of tunnels from 
the first primitive wedge driven through 
a rock to our intricate, modern, under- 
water miracles.” $2.75 


*GOLDEN MARE 
By WILLIAM. CORBIN. Illus. 6) 


Pers Crowell. “A boy and his horse 
come to ultimate victory in a deeply 
moving, thrilling and _ imaginative 
story.” $2.75 


'*HIGH ROAD HOME 
By WILLIAM CORBIN, “An embit. 


tered French boy, orphaned by the war; 
discovers America through its friend- 
liness and dangers, its mistakes and 
magnificence.” $2.75 
Books of outstanding quality are starred (*) 
Won Child Study Association Award (+) 
All descriptions of books on this page are 
excerpts from reviews in Child Study. 


At all bookstores 
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by Arnold Edwin Bare. Ariel, $2.75, A sturdy 
Finnish lad emulates his country’s folk heroes 
in a satisfying tale of courage and devotion. 

°FAR INTO THE NIGHT: A Story of Bali. 
Written and illus. by Claire and George Lou- 
den. Scribners. $2.50. Idyllic community life in 
distant Bali is shown through the doings of a 
little girl training to be a dancer. Exquisite 
pictures, 

*PLANTATION DOLL. By Cora Cheney. Illus. 
by Jo Polseno, Holt, $2.50. The mystery of a 
very old and beloved French doll’s disappear- 
ance is solved with the rescue of a kitten. 

THE SECRET RIVER. By Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings. Illus. by Leonard Weisgard. Scrib- 
ners, $2.50. This gentle story of a girl and her 
dog will enchant imaginative children and 
their parents. 

*THE BEECH TREE. By Pearl S. Buck, Illus. 
by Kurt Werth. John Day. $2.50. A child’s 
simple faith and appreciation cut across adult 
worries and solve the problem of a home and 
a place for grandfather. 

CHERRY ANN AND THE DRAGON HORSE. 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Gentle story of a young Chinese-American girl 
and how her. prayers were answered, 

WILLOW TREE VILLAGE. Written and 
by Eleanor Frances Lattimore. Morrow. $2.25. 
A lonely Chinese girl finds happiness and ad- 
venture in this pleasant, easy-to-read story. 

THE LITTLE TAILOR, Written and _ illus. by 
William Gropper. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. An ex- 





NORA KRAMER'S STORY BOOK 
FOR THREES AND FOURS 


Compiled by Nora KRAMER 


Illustrated by Betu and Jor Krusu 


The first book of short 
~\ stories especially selected 

“= Dy : 
C= and designed for read- 
iG cr i2 ing to three and four- 


oes year-olds. Because every 


yes 


ee 


story and poem has been 
tested for this exact age 
group, this book will 
catch and hold their 
interest and affection. 


“Selected with a knowledge of both 
children and books. . . .” 
from the Foreword, by 
Ellen Lewis Buell, Children’s Book Editor, 
The New York Times Book Review 
$2.95 


GILBERT PRESS 


Distributed by JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 











ceptionally well illustrated, slender tale of a 
tailor who finds that America is truly the land 
of promise. 

°COLUMBUS. Written and illus. by Ingri and 
Edgar Parin D’Aulaire. Doubleday. $3. Beau- 
tiful synthesis of pictures and text for the 
school child eager to know more about the 
“Admiral of the Ocean Sea.” 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: Printer and Patriot. 
By Ruth Cromer Weir. Illus. by Rus Ander- 
son. Abingdon. $1.50. The many-sided Ameri- 
can statesman and scientist depicted in a sim- 
ple but interesting biography. 

SRNIE PYLE, BOY FROM BACK HOME. By 
Ellen Wilson. Illus. by Paul Laune. Bobbs- 
Merrill. .$1.75. Boyhood of the well known war 
correspondent recounted in an excellent. story. 


Ages nine, ten, eleven and twelve 


®*THE BORROWERS AFIELD. By Mary Norton. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. Rare, spellbinding fan- 
tasy in which these endearing miniature peo- 
ple, already beloved, have further adventures 
in their quiet, secret way. 

*THE MAGICIAN’S NEPHEW. By C. S. Lewis. 
Macmillan. $2.75. Imaginative tale of a jour- 
ney to other worlds, written with vivid detail 
and spiritual insight. 

°A LION IN THE WOODS. By Maurice Dol- 
bier. Little, Brown. $2.75, In this modern 
amusing fable, the sly fox hoodwinks the popu- 
lace, but is brought to justice by the conscien- 
tious rabbit. 

LIONS IN THE WOODSHED. By Margaret J. 
Baker. Whittlesey. $2.25, Fantasy and _ reality 
deftly intermingled in a story of English chil- 
dren who enliven a visit with stodgy relatives. 

THE MAGIC LISTENING CAP. Written and 
illus. by Yoshiko Uchida. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50. Japanese folk tales retold with artless 
humor and _ illustrated with characteristic line 
drawings. 

THE FABLES OF INDIA. By Joseph Gaer, Illus. 
by Randy Monk. Little, Brown. $3. Excellent 
retelling of folk and animal fables from the 
rich store of ancient Hindu folklore. 

LET THE MOON GO By: A Book of Tall Tales. 
By Emma Gelders Sterne, Aladdin. $1.75. This 
book introduces the young reader to the fasci- 
nating world of tall tales. 


JOHN RATTLING-GOURD OF BIG COVE. By 


Corydon Bell. Macmillan, $2.50. Cherokee In- 
dian legends retaining the charm and simplicity 
of extemporaneous story telling. Fine source 
material. 

“LEVATOR TO THE MOON. By Stanley A. 
Widney, Follett. $2.50. How Willie Ploop, ele- 
vator operator, gets to the moon in a flying 
saucer makes a delightful story, both humorous 
and informative. 

WONDER TALES OF DOGS AND CATS. By 
Frances Carpenter. Doubleday. $3.50, Drawn 
from all quarters of the globe, these myths and 
legends about household pets are retold by a 
skilled storyteller. 
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THE LITTLE COW AND THE TURTLE. By 
Meindert De Jong. Illus. by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper. $2.50. The many adventures of a cow 
with an itching hoof, told and pictured with 
humor and sweetness. 

CLARENCE, THE T. V. DOG. By Patricia Lau- 
ber. Coward-McCann, $2.50. Never a dull mo- 
ment for the family that lives with this unu- 
sual dog or reads about him. 

JUNKET. By Anne H. White. Illus. by Robert 
McCloskey. Viking. $2.75. A large, managerial 
airedale turns the McDonegals into a_ real 
country family. Inspired drawings. 

ELLIE’S PROBLEM DOG. By Catherine Wool- 
ley. Morrow. $2.50, A_ little a stray 
dog have both fun and trouble as she trains him 


girl and 


for acceptance by her family and neighbors. 

°ALL FOR A HORSE. By Kay Avery. Illus. by 
Aldren A. Watson. Crowell. $2.50. A peppers 
young Vermonter earns a horse and learns, a 
little, to hold his temper. Contemporary village 
life pithily described. 

t°PLAIN GIRL. By Virginia Sorensen. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50. Moving story of a little Amish 
girl who learns that she can accept new ways 
and still be one with her own people, 

°FAIRING WEATHER. By Elspeth Bragdon. 
Viking. $2. Beautifully told story of two very 
different girls who learn to be friends on a 
lonely island off the coast of Maine. 

THE GOLDEN SUMMER. By Sybil Conrad. 
Holt. $2.75. An “onliest” child learns to give and 
take at school and camp. Readable girls’ story 

THE FUNNY GUY. By Grace Hogarth. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.95. A lonely, awkward twelve- 
year-old girl finds her own way to acceptance. 
A lively school-and-home story. 

BEEZUS AND RAMONA. By Beverly 
Morrow. $2.50. This time that “enfant terri- 
ble,” Beezus’ little sister, takes the center of 
the stage and manages to complicate the lives 
of all in her vicinity. 

121 PUDDING STREET. By Jean Fritz. Cow- 
ard-McCann, $2.50. A semi-retired sea captain 
makes Pudding Street 
delighted youngsters, 

A WISH FOR LUTIE. By Dorothy Hawthorne. 
Longmans, Green, $2.50. Pioneering in the 
Texas Panhandle with her family is not so 
lonely after Lutie gets her new doll. 

THE GOLDEN NAME DAY. By Jennie D. 
Lindquist. Illus. by Garth Williams. Harper. 
$2.75. A little girl spends a year with her 
adopted grandparents in a Swedish community 
of the Middle West. Filled with the sunshine 
and shadow of remembered joys. 

THE FAMILY AT DOWBIGGINS. By Elfrida 
Vipont. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. Rich humor and 
a strong moral sense in the story of a likeable 
family whose paying guests save their home. 

MARY FLORENCE: The Little Girl Who Knew 
Abrahazn Lincoln. By Kathleen S. Tiffany. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.75. Hearing Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg provides an unforgettable experience for 
a little Pennsylvania girl. 


Cleary. 


a paradise for some 


°THE WINDMILL FAMILY. By Pamela Brown. 
Crowell, $2.75. A lively English family involve 
an Indian prince in their funny, improbable 
adventures as they save their windmill home 

°CRYSTAL MOUNTAIN. By Belle Dorman 
Rugh. Illus. by Ernest Shepard. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.75. Warmth and humor pervade this 
lively mystery story set in present day Lebanon 
Characteristic drawings by a beloved artist. 

°PHILOMENA. Written and_ illus. by Kate 
Seredy. Viking. $2.75. Seeking her long-lost 
aunt, a young peasant girl goes to Prague and 
works in a succession of households. Soft, beau- 
tiful pictures, 

*EMILY SAN. By Barbara Leonard Reynolds. 
Scribners. $2.50. The true-to-life story of an 
American girl’s experience in Japan, where she 
surmounts language barriers. 

SEVEN GRANDMOTHERS. By Reba Paeff Mir- 
skv. Follett. $2.95. Life in a Zulu “kraal,” its 
customs and ceremonies, as seen through the 
eyes of a young girl. 

*BRONKO. By Rosa kK. Eichelberger. Morrow 
$2.95. A refugee bov from Nazi Poland finds 
peace and friendship in America when he over- 
comes his fears, 

fA NEW HOME FOR PABLO. By Carol McFe 
Morgan. Abelard-Schuman. $2.50. Warm story 
of a Puerto Rican boy and his family before 
and after they become New Yorkers. 

tSAN FRANCISCO BOY. Written and illus. by 
Lois Lenski. Lippincott. $3. A Chinese-Amer- 
ican boy, living in San Francisco and homesick 
for the country, learns to love the variegated 
pattern ‘of city life. 

*THE TURQUOISE HORSE. By Eleanor Hull 
Friendship Press. $2. The realistic struggles of 
a young Navajo boy and his family to recon- 
cile their old culture with his modern, Chris- 
tian upbringing. 

°"EDDIE AND HIS BIG DEALS. Written and 
illus. by Carolyn Haywood. Morrow. $2.95. 
Further hilarious adventures of Eddie, as he is 


faced with an embarrassing acquisition in his 
“exchange” transactions. Enticing reading. 


BILLY'S CLUBHOUSE. By Marion Holland. 
Knopf. $2.50. Billy and Fats romp their way 
through another hilarious story. 

LITTLE TURKEY. By Lester Rowntree. Viking. 
$2.50. A shy boy’s rugged, exciting childhood 
in the Sierra Nevada in a sympathetic story. 

°PLUG-HORSE DERBY. By Emma L. Brock. 
Knopf. $2.50. A girl, her plug-horse, her fam- 
ily life on the farm, and her triumph in win- 
ning a Derby make a satisfying story. 

THE SEVEN AND SAM. By Mary Urmston. 
Doubleday. $2.50. The case of a disappearing 
horse makes a fast-paced mystery story, 

THE PHANTOM RIDER. By Keith Robertson. 
Viking. $2.50. Mystery and adventure woven 
into an ingratiating story of a boy, a girl, and 
two beautiful horses. ; 

*+TWENTY-DOLLAR HORSE. By Gerald Raf- 
tery. Messner. $2.75. A trained carnival horse 
helps a Negro family find a new home. An 
exciting, adventure-filled yarn. 
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OLD BONES: The Wonder Horse. By Mildred 
Mastin Pace, Illus. by Wesley Dennis. Whit- 
tlesey. $2.95. Beautifully illustrated, exciting 
biography of a great race horse. 

*GOLDEN MARE. By William Corbin. Coward- 
McCann. $2.75. A boy and his horse come to 
ultimate victory in a deeply moving, thrilling 
and imaginative story. 

THE RISING ARROW. By Hughie Call. Viking. 
$2.50. Sheep raising in Montana absorbs two 
city boys waiting for news of their father, miss- 
ing in action in Korea. 

RED MULE. By Jesse Stuart. Illus. by Robert 
Henneberger. Whittlesey. $2.25. Sympathetic 
story about a boy and a man who find a way 
to save mules from the canneries by supplying 
Uncle Sam’s Army. 

A BEAST CALLED AN ELEPHANT. By Phil 
Stong. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. Hilarious results 
when an elephant is introduced into the staid 
life of a small New York town in the early 
1800's. 

°AMIKUK. By Rutherford G. Montgomery. 
World. $2.75. Absorbing story of a small boy 
who helps a sea otter family in its struggle for 
survival. 

PANCHITO. By Loren Good. Illus. by Nicolas. 
Coward-McCann. $2.75. Wild and wondrous 
adventures of a talking parrot homeward bound 
through Mexico. Dynamic pictures. 

MIGHFY MEN OF BASEBALL. By Charles 
Spain Verral. Aladdin. $2.50. Fantasy and fact 
are pleasantly mixed as an old-time ball player 
chooses his all-star, all-time team of “greats.” 

BUDDY AND THE OLD PRO. By John R. 
Tunis. Morrow. $2.50. Buddy learns the mean- 
ing of sportsmanship after a distressing experi- 
ence with a commercialized school game. 

°A TRIUMPH FOR FLAVIUS. By Caroline Dale 
Snedeker, Lothron. $3. Ancient Rome and the 
friendship between a noble boy and his proud 
slave presented with insight into characters and 
period. 

sAST VOYAGES OF THE MAYFLOWER: A 
Story of the Pilgrims’ Ship. By Kenneth All- 
sop. Winston. $1.75. Fascinating story, based 
on fact, of the last days of this famous ship. 

“AIR WIND TO VIRGINIA. By Cornelia Meigs. 
Macmillan. $2.75. Absorbing tale of the Vir- 
ginia Colony in the turbulent davs just before 
the Revolution. 

TO THE SHORES OF TRIPOLI: A Story of the 
United States Marines. By Berta H. Briggs. 
Winston. $1.75. Fast-moving storv of a young 
boy’s experiences with the Marines along the 
coast of Africa. 

HIS INDIAN BROTHER. By Hazel Wilson. 
Abingdon. $2.50, Left alone in the Maine 
woods in the early 1800's, a thirteen-year-old 
boy befriended by a young Indian comes to 
feel the spell of living in the open. 

STEAMBOAT’S COMING. By Annette Turn- 
gren. Longmans, Green. $2.75. A_ readable 
story of a boy’s growth into responsibility, amid 
the color and excitement of pioneer river life 
in Minnesota. 
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THE MIGHTY SOO: Five Hundred Years at 
Sault Ste. Marie. By Clara Ingram Judson. 
Illus. by Robert Frankenberg. Follett. $3.50 
History of the Soo canal, emphasizing its in- 
fluence on our history and place in the world 

WINNING OF THE WEST. By Harold 
McCracken. Illus. by Lee J. Ames. Garden 
City. $2. The great frontiersmen who showed 
the way for this country’s westward: expansion. 
Magnificent pictures and lucid maps. 
,ANDMARK BOOKS. Random. $1.50 each. 
DAVY CROCKETT. By Steward H. Holbrook. 
CLARA BARTON: Founder of the American 

Red Cross. By Helen Dore Boylston. 
COMMODORE PERRY AND THE OPENING 
OF JAPAN. By Ferdinand Kuhn. 
THE STORY OF SAN FRANCISCO. By 
Charlotte Jackson. 
THE FRENCH FOREIGN 
Wyatt Blassinghame. 
Fast-paced, well written and attractively pre- 
sented volumes from an excellent series, depict- 
ing episodes and people of our country’s his- 
tory. 

SIGNATURE BOOKS. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.50 
each. 

THE STORY OF 
Kaufmann. 

THE STORY OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. By 
Earl Schenck Miers. 

THE STORY OF LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 
By Joan Howard. 
Penetrating and _ lively 
simply for easy reading. 
HENRY HUDSON. By Ronald Syme. Morrow. 
$2.50. A wealth of information in an interest- 

ing, well written life story. 

FATHER MARQUETTE AND THE GREAT 
RIVERS, By August Derleth. Farrar. $1.95. 
The Jesuit missionary-explorer in a competent 
telling from a Catholic source. 

SAMUEL MORSE, INQUISITIVE BOY. By 
Dorothea J. Snow. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.75. Fine 
story of an important inventor and artist and 
of the development of communication. 

WILDERNESS PIONEER: Stephen F. Austin of 
Texas. By Carol Hoff. Follett. $3.50. Inspiring 
life of a great American, attractively presented. 

YOUNG BUFFALO BILL. By George Gowdy. 
Lothrop. $3. Buffalo, Indians, mountain men, 
and a gold rush are some of the ingredients of 
this adventure-crowded story. 

YOUNG HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. By 
Hedvig Collin. Viking. $2.75. The childhood 
and youth of the “ugly duckling” who became 
a swan. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: His Life. By 
Catherine Owens Peare. Holt. $2.25. Warm- 
hearted biography of this much loved author 
of so many childhood favorites. 

THREE TOGETHER: The Story of the Wright 
Brothers and Their Sister. By Lois Mills. Illus. 
by William Moyers. Follett. $2.95. Good family 
picture of Orville anc Wilbur Wright and their 
younger sister's loyalty from the first toy heli- 
copter to Kitty Hawk. 


LEGION. By 


MOZART. By Helen L. 


biographies, written 
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Ages thirteen and over 

*CARRY ON, MR. BOWDITCH. By Jean Lee 
Latham. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. Stirring biog- 
raphy of the Salem boy whose passion for 
learning made him our greatest navigator. 

°THE BUFFALO TRACE, By Virginia S. Eifert. 
Dodd, Mead. $3. Abraham Lincoln’s brave and 
lovely grandmother presented in a fine story of 
the Kentucky frontier. 

*THE SWORD AND THE SPIRIT: A Life of 
John Brown. By Delight Ansley. Crowell. $3. 
Exciting biography of a man dedicated to the 
abolition of slavery from his early boyhood to 
his execution. 

rHE STORY OF YOUNG EDWIN BOOTH. By 
Alma Power-Waters, Dutton. $2.75. Absorbing 
and readable biography of a great artist in 
exciting times. 

ISAAC NEWTON. By Harry Sootin. Messner. 
$2.95. Excellent biography of the great English 
mathematician and physicist. 

PRUDENCE CRANDALL: Woman of Courage 
By Elizabeth Yates. Aladdin, $3. Absorbing 
story of an important and little known fighter 
for the emancipation of Negroes. 

HARRIET TUBMAN: Conductor on the Under 
ground Railroad. By Ann Petry. Crowell. $2.75 
Perceptive story of the indomitable woman 
who became a “Moses” to her people. 

ON WINGS OF FIRE. By Marguerite Vance. 
Dutton. $2.75. Sensitive story of the daughter 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne who found fulfillment 
in dedicated service. 

°THE SILVER ANSWER: A Romantic Biog- 
raphy of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By Con- 
stance Buél Burnett. Knopf. $3. The story of a 
great love movingly told. 

frHE STORY OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER. By 
Jo Manton. Abelard-Schuman. $2.75. Lively 
and entertaining biography of the great hu- 
manitarian from his early childhood. 

°PRAIRIE TOWN BOY. By Carl Sandburg. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.75. A distinguished American 
poet tells of his boyhood in the Midwest 
among its immigrant settlers. (Abridged from 
the author’s Always the Young Strangers. ) 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. By Shirley 
Graham. Messner. $2.95. Illuminating story of 
the man who was an inspiration to his race 
and_ nation. 

ADAM GIMBEL, PIONEER TRADER. By 
Helen Wells. McKay. $3. True story of an im- 
migrant in the early nineteenth century who 
made his dream come true by hard work, faith 
and courage, 

*OUTCAST. By Rosemary  Sutcliff. Oxford. 
$2.75. Moving, swift-paced tale of a British 
boy sold into slavery in Rome, coming at last 
to hard-won triumph. For the mature reader. 

°MESSAGE TO HADRIAN. By Geoffrey Trease. 
Vanguard. $3. Intrigue and danger in ancient 
Rome in the story of a brave, honorable boy. 

HEROES OF THE WHITE SHIELD. By Rose- 
mary Sprague. Oxford. $3. Stirring historical 
novel of Norway’s fight to achieve unity and 
Christianity. 


Sing a Song of Seasons 


By Sara & John Brewton An anthology of 
poetry about the delights of every season of 
the year. Illustrated by Vera Bock. $3.50 


Hinkeldinkl 


By Frank Jupo A funny German folk tale 
about some townsmen who tried being fools 
instead of wise men. 40 pages of pictures in 4 
colors. 


Ages 6-8 Boards, $2.25 Cloth, $2.75 


The Amiable Giant 


By Louis Slobodkin A good natured giant 
had a hard time until a little girl became his 
friend. 4 colors and black wash. 

Ages 6-10 Boards, $2.25 Cloth, $2.75 


Home on the Range 


By Berta & Elmer Hader During a vaca- 
tion in the west Johnny becomes both a cow- 
boy and an Indian. Pictures in color and black 
wash. 

Ages 6-8 


Boards, $2.50 Cloth, $3.00 


The Treasure of 
Watchdog Mountain 


By Alf Evers The story of a mountain, its 
years of good fortunes, its tragic experiences 
and survival. Illustrated by Peter Burchard 
in black wash. Ages 10-14 $2.45 


The Macmillan 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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THE GREAT AXE BRETWALDA. By Philip 
Ketchum. Little, Brown, $2.75. Action-packed 
tale of early England and her struggle with 
the Danes. 

PEPYS’ BOY. By Rachel M. Varble. Doubleday. 
$2.75. Picaresque adventures of a brave young 
lad in the England of Charles II, with authen- 
tic details of the period and its celebrities. 

SEVEN KINGS OF ENGLAND. By Geoffrey 
Trease. Vanguard. $3, Vigorous chronicle of 
kings whose reigns marked a turning point in 
history. 

ELEANOR THE QUEEN: The Story of the 
Most Famous Woman of the Middle Ages. By 
Norah Lofts. Doubleday. $2.50. Biographical 
novel of an exceptional woman written with 
medieval flavor, 
sANDMARK BOOKS. Random. $1.50 each. 
THE EXPLOITS OF XENOPHON. By Geof- 

frey Household. ‘ 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Bernardine Kielty. 
THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. By Thomas B. 
Costain, 
ROBERT E. LEE AND THE 
HONOR. By Hodding Carter. 
*#GUADALCANAL DIARY. By Richard Tre- 
gaskis. ; 
Stirring episodes and famous people in five 
new titles of this excellent series. For the slight- 
ly older reader. 

2APTAIN COOK AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC: 
The Voyage of the Endeavour, 1768-1771. By 
John Gwyther. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50, Ad- 
ventures of a true hero convey the vitality of 
civilized and primitive cultures of the period. 

MINUTEMEN OF THE SEA. By Tom Cluff. 
Follett. $2.95. Two brothers share in Maine’s 
early Revolutionary efforts and help capture a 
British cutter. A dramatic, authentic tale. 

SECRET MISSION FOR VALLEY FORGE. By 
Kensil Bell. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. A young boy 
guides a foraging party in a fictional spy story 
of the Revolution. 

ICE TO INDIA. By Keith Robertson. Viking. 
$2.50. Exciting account of an early voyage 
from Philadelphia to India with a cargo of ice. 

WHITE FALCON. By Elliot Arnold. Knopf. $3. 
A white boy grows up as an Indian in an ex- 
citing, sympathetic story, 

*PIRATE QUEST. By Nancy Faulkner. Double- 
day. $2.75. Escaping from pirates, a lonely 
young boy struggles to become a doctor in 


ROAD OF 


colonial Williamsburg. 

THE WHALE HUNTERS. By Geoffrey Whit- 
tam. World. $2.75. Three widely separated 
generations are represented in an exciting ac- 
count of whaling through the ages. 

*WILDERNESS WARDEN. By Edward C. 
Janes. Longmans, Green. $2.75. A young pro- 
bationary game warden in northern Maine 
proves his ability to work with people and with 
nature. 

*THE WHITE FALCON. By Charlton Ogbum, 
Jr. Houghton Mifflin. $2.25, The maturing of 
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ple o> Spates 
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a perceptive youngster, and his devotion to an 
unusual pet. 

+FIRST THE LIGHTNING. By Ruth Adams 
Knight. Doubleday. $2.75. An Italian boy in 
postwar Florence faces his problems with 
courage and integrity. 

THE JOURNEY OF JOHNNY REW,. By Anne 
Barrett. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. Poignant story of 
a thirteen-year-old survivor of the London 
blitz as he travels alone across England in 
search of his parents’ birthplace. 

+°THE BIG LOOP. By Claire Huchet Bishop 
Viking. $3. The courage and devotion of three 
French lads is rewarded in the thrilling climax 
of the famous ‘bicycle race, the “Tour de 
France.” 

r*SANTIAGO,. By Ann Nolan Clark. Viking. 
$2.75. The physical and spiritual struggle and 
triumph of a Guatemalan Indian boy in his 
tragically divided world, 

+°KOREAN BOY. By Pak Jong Yong with Jock 
Carroll. Lothrop. $2.50. How a war-torn family 
weathered separation and disaster, vigorously 
presented through the eyes of the teenage son 

AGAINST THE WIND. By Harriet Carr, Mac- 
millan. $2.75. Exciting story of hardihood in a 
Dakota homesteading community in 1900. 

TOMORROW FOR PATRICIA. By Crane Blos 
som Harrison. Little, Brown. $2.75. A tomboy 
grows into a young woman in this amusing 
story of life in a Vermont town at the turn of 
the century, 

BETSY’S WEDDING. By Maud Hart Lovelace 
Crowell. $2.75. The beloved Betsy, now grown 
to womanhood, finds romance and happy adven- 
tures despite the gathering clouds of World 
War I. 

+TLL KNOW MY LOVE. By Pearl Bucklen Ben- 
tel. Longmans, Green. $3. Compelling story of 
a young Finnish girl’s aspirations to a stage 
career, despite the hardships of war and _ its 
aftermath, 

*+SUSAN CORNISH. By Rebecca Caudill. Viking. 
$2.75. A dedicated young teacher in a one 
room rural school changes the life of the com- 
munity and enriches her own. 

+PENNY’S ACRES. By Mina Lewiton. McKay. 
$2.75. A bright, aware young girl helps her 
small New England town in its fight to survive. 

°*THE DIFFERENT ONE. By Pauline H. Cole- 
man. Dodd, Mead. $2.75, The traditional sus- 
picion that one is an adopted child is here re- 
solved in a distinguished young novel of high 
school day Ss. 

THE WATERMELON MYSTERY. By Patrick 
O'Connor, Washburn. $2.50, Fast-moving story 
of murder and mystery on San Francisco Bay. 

TUNNEL IN THE SKY. By Robert A. Heinlein. 
Scribners. $2.50. What happens when Rod’s 
high school class takes its final exam in Ad- 
vanced Survival on an unknown planet. 

ROCKET MAN. By Lee Correy. Holt. $2.75. 
First person yarn of a boy’s training for the 
Space Force and a thrilling rocket trip to Mars. 

THE ISLAND STALLION RACES. By Walter 





Heading your list for 


Christmas giving 


* FAVORITE STORIES 
OLD AND NEW. Revised Edition 


Selected by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, former Di 
rector of the Child Study Association for over 25 
years; illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 

This popular anthology has now been enriched with 
26 new stories, making 122 in all, by such authors 
as Ann Nolan Clark, Phyllis MeGinley, and Dr. 
Seuss. The editor, mother of 4 children and grand- 
mother of 10, has assembled a wonderful collection 
that will delight children and parents for many 
years. Ages 4 to 9 $3.95 


* WORLD FULL OF HORSES 


Written and illustrated by Dahlov Ipcar 

In this colorful book, the author of One Horse 
Farm tells about Grandfather's day, when the 
world was full of horses, and the very different 
places where horses may be found today. Children 
will be enchanted with the high-stepping carriage 
horses and cavalry steeds, with horse-drawn trolleys 
and fire wagons, with cowboy horses, policemen’s 
mounts, circus performers, and, of course, the 
merry-go-round horses. Ages 3 to 6 $2.50 


* COLUMBUS 


Written and illustrated by Ingzvi and Edgar Parin 
d’ Aulaire 

Here’s a rich, exciting picture-biography by the 
author-artists of Buffalo Bill, Abraham Lincoln, 
and George Washington. With their colorful flair 
and painstaking research, they have brought a man 
who has almost become a myth into clear focus for 
children to enjoy and understand. Both text and 
pictures are “brilliant, stimulating to the imagina 
tion, and filled with intriguing details.”—-ELLEN 
LEWIS BUELL, New York Times Book Review. 
Ages 6 to 9 $3.00 


* PIRATE QUEST 


By Nancy Faulkner; illustrated by Harve Stein 

A wild-goose chase for revenge takes a young Scot- 
tish medical apprentice from the Caribbean to 
Colonial Williamsburg and on to a battle with the 
notorious pirate Blackbeard. How young lan Me 
Donald earned the right to become a doctor makes 
for a thrilling adventure story. By the author of 
Rebel Drums and The West is on Your Left Hand. 
Ages 12 to 16 $2.75 


He Books of outstanding quality, selected by the 


children's Book Committee of the Child Study 
Association. 


At all booksellers 


For free illustrated catalog of all titles, write to 


DOUBLEDAY Jr. BOOKS 
Dept. CS, Garden City, New York 











Also recommended by the 
Child Study Association... 


WONDER TALES 
OF DOGS AND CATS 


Frances Carpenter.  Ilus- 
trated by Jack Keats 

Stories from many lands and 
many times, from folk tales 
to myths to fairy tales, told 
by the author of Wonder 
Tales of Horses and Heroes. 
Ages 9-12 $3.50 


THE SEVEN 
AND SAM 


Vary Urmston. Mlustrated by 
Grace Paull 
\{ disappearing horse, a 
stage play, and a dressmak 
er’s dummy are involved in 
this fascinating mystery for 
young readers. Ages 8-1] 
$2.50 
° 


' 

PEPYS' BOY 
Rachel Varble. Mlustrated by 
Kurt Werth 
The colorful adventures of 
Samuel Pepys’ page, Toby, 
the Tom Sawyer of 
century England. Ages 


FIRST THE 
LIGHTNING 
Ruth Adams Knight 
An exciting novel of teen-age 
boys in post-war Italy, by the 


author of Top of the Moun- 
tain. High school $2.75 


TEEN-AGE 
GLAMOR 


Adah Broadbent. Illustrated 
by Anna Marie Magagna 

How to do the most for ap- 
pearance and __ personality; 
hints on coloring, clothes, 
hair-do, accessories, ete. Ages 


12-16 $2.00 











Farley. Random. $2. Amazing visitors from 
space, a believable boy, and his beloved horse 
add up to page after page of exciting story. 

CHAMPION OF THE CROSS 5. By John Rich- 
ard Young. Westminster, $2.75. Stirring tale of 
horse breeding on a Western ranch with much 
technical information on riding. 

TAM THE UNTAMED. By Mary Elwyn Pat- 
chett. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. Outstanding horse 
and dog story drawn from the author’s child 
hood on an Australian stock farm. 

LION HOUND. By Jim = Kjelgaard. Holiday. 
$2.75. A boy, a dog and a lion match wits in 
a thrilling tale of hunting in the wilds of 
Arizona, 

QUEST OF THE SNOW LEOPARD. By Roy 
Chapman Andrews. Viking. $2.75. Adventur- 
ous true story of a zoological expedition to 
South China, with fascinating detail. 


Religious interests 


JESUS: The Children’s Friend. By Mary Edna 
Lloyd. Illus. by Grace Paull. Abingdon. $1. An 
affecting, simple story of Jesus’ love for little 
children. (4-8) 

OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE. By Helen Rand 
Parish. Illus. by Jean Charlot. Viking. $3. Rev- 
erent retelling of the miracle of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe which inspired the building ot 
Mexico City’s cathedral. Striking illustrations. 
(8 and over) : 

MARA OF OLD BABYLON. By Elizabeth P. 
Witheridge. Illus. by Lucille Wallower. Abing- 
don. $1.50. Moving account of a Hebrew fam- 
ily’s return to Jerusalem from exile. (9-11) 

JOSE PH, SLAVE AND PRINCE. By Laura 
Long. Association Press. $2. An_ illuminating 
retelling of the story of Joseph enlarges on 
many incidents in the Bible. (9-11) 

JOHN THE BAPTIST, PROPHET OF CHRIST. 
By Slater Brown. Association Press. $2. A 
young shepherd finds faith and courage as he 
follows John, in a stirring story of his mission. 
(12 and over) 

GREAT IDEAS OF THE BIBLE. Vol. II. By 
Ryllis Goslin Lynip. Harper. $2.75. A modern 
discussion of New Testament ideas, with ex- 
cerpts from the Moffatt Bible. (12 and over) 


The world we live in 


THE FAMILY OF MAN. Collected by Edward 
Steichen. Maco. Paper, 95¢. Simon & Schuster. 
$10. A magnificent collection of photographs 
portraying people the wor!d over and the uni- 
versality of their living experiences. (10 to 
adult ) 

°*THE RAINBOW BOOK OF AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. By Earl Schenck Miers. Illus. by James 
Daugherty, World. $4.95. Glowing history dra- 
matically presented with heroic illustrations. 
(12 and over) 

°THE GOLDEN HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
By Jane Werner Watson. Illus. by Cornelius 
DeWitt. Simon & Schuster. $5. Highlights of 
world development from the days of the cave 
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dwellers to the age of atomic power. Outstand- 
ing illustrations illuminate the flow from one 
era to another. (12 and over ) 

MIRACLE IN MOTION: The Story of America’s 
Industry. By Katherine B. Shippen. Harper. 
$2.50. Brief survey of landmarks on the way 
from the industrial revolution to automation. 


(12 and over) 

THE PONY EXPRESS. By Lee Jansen. Illus. by 
Nicholas Eggenhofer. Grosset & Dunlap, $2.50. 
Gold rush and pony express days excitingly re- 

profusely illustrated vol- 


counted in a_ large, 
ume. (12 and over) 

THE PUEBLO INDIANS: 
Grande. 

THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS: 
the Great Lakes. 

By Sonia Bleeker. Morrow. $2. each. 
Customs, beliefs and historical facts authenti- 
cally portrayed from early times to the pres- 
ent. (9-11) 

THE INDIAN’S SECRET WORLD. Written and 
illus, by Robert Hofsinde. Morrow, $3.95. 
Authentic and well-pictured account of little 
known details of Indian life in a_ beautiful 
book. (9-12) 

+°WHEN MEN ARE FREE. Prepared by Co- 
lumbia University’s Citizenship Education Proj- 
ect. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. Clear and_ in- 
spired statement of American beliefs and 
ideals. (12 and over) 

FUN AROUND THE WORLD. By Frances W. 
Keene. Seashore Press, $1. ( paper ) The games 
children pl iy and the ways they celebrate spe- 
cial days in ‘all the lands of the United Nations, 
with suggestions of things to make. (8-12) 

SOMETHING IS MISSING ... By pe Good- 
friend. Postscript by James A. Michener. Farrar. 
$3.50. (Paper, $2.00.) Thoughtful analysis of 
our ties and our differences with Asia, with a 
sympathetic postscript. Magnificent _ photo- 
graphs. (13 and over) 

MICHEL OF SWITZERLAND. By Peter Buck- 
ley. Photographs, Watts. $3.50. History and 
geography in a story of a Swiss family’s daily 
living. (8-11) 

THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF 
Dorothy Loder. 

THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF 
AFRICA. By Alan Paton, 
Lippincott. $2.75. each, 
Understanding pictures of these countries, their 
culture and _ their people. Especially perceptive 
handling of the race situation in troubled 
South Africa. (12 and over) 

IRAN. By Alice Taylor, Illus. by Rafaello Bu- 
soni. Holiday. $1.75. Informative and hopeful 
presentation of Iran’s past glories, present pov- 
erty and the possibilities for a better future. 
(12 and over) 

SEE AND SAY. Written and illus. by Antonio 
Frasconi. Harcourt, Brace. $3. Attractive pic- 
ture-word book in four languages makes it fun 
to learn foreign words, with a little help from 
parents, (6-9) 


Farmers of the Rio 


Rice Gatherers of 


SPAIN. By 


SOUTH 








THE FIRST BOOKS. Watts. $1.95 each. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF INDIA. By Emily 
Hahn. (7-10) 

THE FIRST BOOK OF ROADS. By Jean 
Bothwell. Illus. by W. R. Lohse. (9-11) 

THE FIRST BOOK OF GLASS. By Sam and 
Beryl Epstein. Illus. by Bette Davis. (10 and 
over ) 

THE FIRST BOOK OF PRINTING. By Sam 
and Beryl Epstein. Illus. by Laszlo Roth. 
(9-11) 

THE FIRST BOOK OF AUTOMOBILES. 
Written and illus. by Jeanne Bendick. (9 
and over) 

THE FIRST BOOK OF MICROBES. By Lucia 
Z. Lewis. Illus. by Marguerite Scott. (11 
and over) 

A variety of subjects attractively presented and 
clearly illustrated for readers of different ages. 
°WHEELS: A Pictorial History. Written and 
illus. by Edwin Tunis. World. $3.95. Develop- 
ment of the wheel from prehistoric roller to mod- 
ern car. Beautifully illustrated. (11 and over) 
HELICOPTERS: How They Work. By John 
Lewellen. Illus. by A. W. Powell. Crowell. $2. 
History, mechanism and development of = heli- 

copters. (11 and over) 

WINGS IN YOUR FUTURE. By Leo Schneider 
and Maurice U. Ames. Illus. by Jere Donovan. 
Harcourt, Brace, $2.75, Simple facts about the 
air, achievements of modern airplanes and 
problems of future space travel. Excellent dia- 
grams. (11-14) 

THE ROCKET PIONEERS: On the Road to 
Space. By Bery! Williams and Samuel Epstein. 
Messner. $3.75. Biographies of rocket experi- 
menters with copious information about rocket 
construction. (12 and over) 

°THE STORY OF GOLD. By Ruth Brindze. 
Illus. by Robert Bruce. Vanguard. $2.75. His- 
toric search for gold in another of this author's 
clear and informative expositions, A handsome 
book. (10 and over) 

TREASURE: The Story of Money and Its Safe- 
guarding. Written and illus. by Walter Buehr. 
Putnam, $2.50. History and uses of money 
since the days of barter. (9 and over) ; 


Activities and the arts 


REMBRANDT. By Elizabeth Ripley. Oxford. $3. 
Brief sketch of the artist’s life with photo- 
graphic reproductions of his paintings, etchings 
and drawings. (12 and over) 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN SONGBOOK. By 
Walter C. Fabell and Malcolm Hyatt. Illus. 
by Margaret Ayer. Random. $2.95. Resumés of 
seven operettas with easy-to-play music accom- 
panying each. (10 and over) 

*TRUMPETER’S TALE: The Story of Young 
Louis Armstrong. By Jeannette Eaton. Morrow. 
$3. Fascinating account of this great jazzman’s 
life and of the development of jazz. (12 and 
over ) 

FIRST STEPS IN BALLET. By Thalia Mara with 





New LONGMAN’S Junior Books 











for readers 8-12 


A WISH FOR LUTIE 


By Dorothy Hawthorne. Illus. by 
Kathleen Voute. A little girl finds 
happiness in pioneer Texas. $2.50 


ONLY THE STRONG 


By Robert C. DuSoe. Illus. by 
William D. Hayes. Young Tadeo’s 
adventures in the desert. $2.75 


CAT HOTEL 


By Siddie Joe Johnson. Illus. by 
Janice Holland. A delightful story 
of a boy and his cat. $2.50 


for readers 10-14 
LANTERNS ALOFT 


By Mary Evans Andrews. Illus. 
by Arthur Harper. Two boys in the 
War of 1812. $2.75 


THE SILVER DISK 


By Loring MacKaye. Illus. by 
Avery Johnson. Adventurous youths 
protect young Frederick II. $2.75 


STEAMBOAT'S COMING 
By Annette Turngren. A_ boy 


learns responsibility in Minnesota. 
$2.75 


THE SILVER FLEET 


By Ernie Rydberg. Illus. by Allan 
Thomas. A boy sails with Cali- 
fornia’s tuna fleet. $2.50 


At all bookstores 
Write for FREE illustrated 
catalog of Longman’s 
Junior Books 








LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Good Books 
for Readers 


in Grades One to Six 


ERIC DUFFY, 
AMERICAN 


By BERTHA C. ANDERSON. Draw- 
ings. Young Irish bond-servant 
wins freedom in pre-Revolution- 
ary “York State.” $2.75 


THE EXPANDABLE 
BROWNS 

By ADELE and CATEAU DeLEEUW. 
The family’s 
house always has room for one 


$2.75 


Drawings. Brown 


more. 


A LION IN THE WOODS 


By MAURICE DOLBIER. “Hilari- 
ously funny, with 
match.”—Horn Book. 


pictures to 
$2.75 


THE FABLES OF INDIA 
By JOSEPH GAER. 


Amusing and 
stories from 


Drawings. 
exciting 
India. 


animal 
$3.00 
TIRRA LIRRA 

By LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


ings. 


Draw 


book 
$3.00 


Re-issue of favorite 


of children’s verse. 


LAUGHING TIME 


By WILLIAM JAY SMITH. Rollick- 
ing new 
from 4 up, with drawings to 
match. An Atlantic Book. $2.50 


rhymes for readers 


At all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston 6, Mass. 


SCLC CCC CCC Co Lg 
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Lee Wyndham. Illus. by George Bobrizky 
Garden City. $2, Practice book for the begin- 
ning ballet student with clear and accurate 
illustrations. Excellent introduction tor parents 
(8 and over) 

DANCERS OF THE BALLET. By Margaret F 
Atkinson and May Hillman. Knopf. $3.75. 
FAMOUS BALLET DANCERS. By Jane T 

McConnell. Crowell. $2.75. 

Biographical sketches of dancers of the past 
century and the influence of history on the de 
velopment of ballet. (12 and over) 

THE DRAMATIC STORY OF THE THEATRE 
By Dorothy and Joseph Samachson. Photo 
graphs. Abelard-Schuman. $4. A_ lively and 
comprehensive history of the drama from its 
very beginning. (12 and over) 

SPOOKY MAGIC, Written and illus. by Larry 
Kettelkamp. Morrow. .$2. Tricks to be per- 
formed by young magicians with easily availa 
ble materials. (8-12) 

FUN WITH VENTRILOQUISM. By Alexander 
Van Rensselaer. Illus. by John Barron. Garden 
City. $1.50, Easy-to-follow directions for con 
trolling the voice and mimicry to delight the 
would-be puppeteer. (11 and over) 

LETS COOK WITHOUT COOKING. By Esther 
Rudomin. Illus. by Lisl Weil. Crowell. $2.50 
55 easy dishes for the beginning cook to pre- 
pare without a stove. Sprightly pictures. (7 
and over) 

°THE BETTY BETZ TEEN-AGE COOK BOOK 
Written and illus. by Betty Betz. Holt. $3.50 
A gay book with clear directions for many ex 
cellent recipes and menus 12 and over) 


Nature and science 


FIRST MEN: The Story of Human Beginnings 
By Irving and Hannah Goldman. Illus. by John 
Bradford. Abelard-Schuman. $3. History — of 
mankind throughout the world. (12 and over) 

THE STORY OF OUR ANCESTORS. By May 
Edel. Illus. by Herbert Danska. Little, Brown 
$3. Anthropology with emphasis on the finding 
of fossils and the people who work with them 
(11 and over) 

ITS ABOUT TIME. By Miriam Schlein. 
by Leonard Kessler. Scott. $2 
on a small child’s level with effective, amusing 
illustrations. (5-7) 

NOW I KNOW. By Julius Schwartz, Illus. by 
Marc Simont. Whittlesey. $2. Brief text and 
amusing pictures explain in simplest terms the 
cause and meaning of some of the sounds and 
sights around us, (4-7) 

TIME IN YOUR LIFE. 

°FIRE IN YOUR LIFE. 

By Irving Adler. Illus. by Ruth Adler. John 
Day. $2.75 each. ‘ 
Manifestations in nature, and effects on our 
lives, of these two elements. (11 and over) 

GREAT DISCOVERIES IN MODERN _ SCI 
ENCE. By Patrick Pringle. Roy. 

°MEN, MICROSCOPES, AND 
THINGS. By Katherine B. 


lus 


Time concepts 


LIVING 
Shippen. Viking 





From the publishers of the famous FIRST BOOKS 














Terrifie Triple Titles are the proven stor) 
anthologies that teen-agers like to read . 


Heroes, Heroes. Heroes 


Stories of Rescue, Courage and En- 
durance. Selected by Phyllis Fenner. 
Illustrated by W. R. Lohse. Includes 
such masterpieces as Verritt P. Allen’s 
“Message for General Washington” 
and Hermann Hagedorn’s “Edith Ca 
vell.” These 14 great stories set an 
inspiring example of the 
real thing. $3.00 


Youth, Youth. Youth 


Stories of Challenge, Confidence, and 
Comradeship. Selected by Albert R 
Tibbets. Illustrated by Rus Anderson. 
The dramatic moment when a youth 
becomes an adult is the central theme 
of these memorable James 
Summers, Jessamyn William 
Heyliger, and others. $3.00 


et 


SOMEBODY 
CALLED BOOIE 


by Lillian Gardner, is a 
YOUNG LIFE TODAY 
Book about a boy whose 
silly nickname made him 
laughed at—an_ everyday 
childhood crisis indeed! 
Sooie, with the help of 
new eyeglasses, was equal 
to the occasion. Pictures 
by Don Sibley. Ages 7-10. 

$2.50 


heroism 


stories by 


West, 


* Send your boy or girl to Switzerland now. 
in the pages of this new 
{ROUND THE WORLD TODAY Book 


MICHEL OF 
SWITZERLAND 
Written and photographed by 
Peter Buckley. The day-to-day life 
of an actual boy living in Switzer- 
land today, told in simple text and 
stunning photographs. He and _ his 
family follow their herd from their 
home valley to the mountain 
heights, and back, with the seasons 
a life of happiness and fun, as 
well as work, on many levels. Size 
7% in. x 10% in. Ages 8-11 $3.50 


New FULL-COLOR Pieture History 
of GREAT 


NOT TOO SMALL 
AFTER ALL 
by Eleanor Clymer. When 


young Joe moved to a new 
community, his “small-for 
his-age” size made it hard 
for him to find playmates 

until his chance came to 
prove that bigness has noth 
ing to do with size! Pictures 
by Tom O'Sullivan. Ages 
7-10. $2.50 


A PICTURE HISTORY — DISCOVERIES 
OF GREAT 


[piscovEntEs by Clarke Hutton, dramatizes 


- the discovery and mapping of 


THIS CAT 
CAME TO STAY! 








by Elizabeth Kinsey. When 
children want a pet, but the 
grown-ups don’t, something’s 
Here’s what 
happens when a stray cat 
adopts two children whose 
families don’t like cats. Illus 
trated by Don Sibley. As 
8 up. 


got to give! 


our globe. Exciting concise nar 
rative with pictures in full color 
tell about the great adventurers 
who dared to do it—da Gama, 
Cook, 
more. 
volume 
enter- 
$3.95 


Columbus, Magellan, 
Scott, Amundsen, and 
The 8% in. x 114% in. 
teaches geography as it 
tains. Ages 8-12. 
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SNOW BIRTHDAY 
by Helen Kay 
illustrated by Barbara Cooney 
Lovely four-color illustrations 
decorate this enchanting picture 
book for little children about a 
favorite subject—birthdays! 4-8 

48 pp. 10x 8 $2.50 


MIKKO’S FORTUNE 

by Lee Kingman 

Illustrated by Arnold Edwin Bare 

A charming adventure story about a young Finnish boy 


that is full of the beauties of Finland, its traditions and 
high idea!s. Ages 4-8 48 pp. 10x8 $2.75 


THE JUNIOR SHERIFF MYSTERY 
by Mary Adrian 
illustrated by Lloyd Coe 
Exciting reading combines with instructive natural 
science in this mystery about two boys enrolled in the 
National Junior Deputy Sheriff movement. 

Ages 8-12 128 pp. 52 x 8% $2.50 


THE SECRET OF THE OLD 
SALEM DESK 
by Anne Molloy 
illustrated by Arline K. Thompson 
A fast-paced story of adventure on an island off the 
coast of Maine in which a young boy’s talent for draw- 
ing helps to recover a valuable heirloom. 
Ages 8-12 256 pp. 542 x 8% $2.75 


BORGHILD OF BROOKLYN 
by Harriett H. Carr 
The problems and romances of a young Norwegian 
girl growing up in New York, delightfully told in an 
unusual story of Norway-in-America. 

Ages 12-16 256 pp. 5¥2 x 8% $2.75 


THE WOUND OF PETER WAYNE 
by Leonard Wibberley 

illustrated by Douglas Gorsline 

A dramatic adventure story of the post-Civil War West 
filled with real-life scenes of Indian fighting, gold min- 
ing, and railroading. 224 pp. 5/2 x 8% $2.75 


Ages 12-16 

WHO RIDES BY? 
by Margaret Leighton 
Illustrated by Joshua Tolford + 
Colorful and unusual artwork uf 
illustrates this romantic novel 
of a beautiful girl's life in 
colonial Connecticut during the 
Revolution. 224 pp. 54% x 8% 

Ages 12-16 $2.75 


FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 
101 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3 


$3. each. 

Thumbnail sketches of the great discoverers 
and explorers in the natural and physical sci- 
ences, (12 and over) 

“AMOUS SCIENTIFIC 
Raymond Holden. 

*“AMOUS INVENTORS AND THEIR INVEN- 
TIONS. By Fletcher Pratt. Illus. by Rus An- 
derson. 

Random, $2.75 each, 

Two books about dramatic explorations and 
important inventions, including their impact on 
society. (11-14) 

°THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ASTRONOMY: A 
Child’s Introduction to the Wonders of Space. 
By Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames. Illus. bv 
John Polgreen. Simon & Schuster. $3.95. A 
large book of information about the universe 
and possibilities of rocket and stellar travel for 
the space enthusiast. (10 and over) 

°EXPLORING THE MOON. By Roy A. Gallant. 
Illus. by Lowell Hess. Garden City, $2. What 
scientists can see of the moon, what they de- 
duce, and what they can only guess at makes 
fascinating reading. Dramatic _ illustrations. 
(9-12) 

MARS. By Franklyn M. Branley. Illus. by Anne 
Marie Jauss. Crowell. $2.50, Lucid and en- 
grossing study of Mars and the solar system 
(12 and over) 

°ALL ABOUT OUR CHANGING ROCKS. By 
Anne Terry White. Illus. by René Martin. 
Random. $1.95. The dynamic changes in rocks 
and the world’s surface. Excellent diagrams and 
lists of rocks and rock-forming minerals. (10 
and over) 

*THE TREASURE OF WATCHDOG MOUN- 
TAIN. By Alf Evers. Illus. by Peter Burchard 
Macmillan. $2.75. Thrilling story of the re-birth 
of an American mountain that had been devas- 
tated by human exploitation. Impressive illus 
trations. (12 and over) 

HURRICANES AND TWISTERS. By Robert 
Irving, Illus. by Ruth Adler. Knopf. $2.50 
Elucidates a timely and interesting topic with 
clear text and effective photographs and dia- 
grams. (9-12) 

°THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF MATHE- 
MATICS. By Lancelot Hogben. Illus. by An- 
dré, Charles Keeping and Kenneth Symonds 


When yous 
Jraimrg 
imeraeey LITTLE TOIDEY 


seat. Note 
footrest. 


EXPEDITIONS. — By 


Whether you “condition” baby 
before muscle control through 
the pleasant Little Toidey, or you begin after 
the toddler “knows what it’s all about", 
Toidey will help you. Write for complete 
details and book “Training the Baby.” 


THE TOIDEY JSOMPANY 


roar WAYNE AMOUAMA uss 





delighted 


teacher... 


delighted with 
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THE @ Aildren’s our 








«a collection intended for the pure joy of 


* The Children’s Hour 


reading. There is something wonderful in this set for every child’ 
7 ] 


from a recent review by a committee of prominent educators ina 
leading school publication.* 


Such enthusiasm for The Children’s Hour is not the result of happy 
coincidence. Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrows and her staff by 
means of a nationwide survey had the able assistance of 120,000 
librarians, teachers and childre nin planning The Children’s Ho ur, 


Phe result is truly delightfu 16 outstanding volumes 
one of which stands alone as a brilliantly edited unit. Together 
cover a wide age and subject range. There are 6,000 pages 

stories and pictures by 500 distinguished authors and artists 


neluding 33 popular Newbery and Caldecott Award winners 


will he delighted with The Children's Hou 


ow that vou, too 


Plea tus send vou complete informatior 


ILreview will be sent upon request 


*\ reprint of 


TREASURE TRAILS 


Stories by Children’s Hour authors, puzzles 

games—all are included in this monthly 
magazine! Year's subscription included with 

vour purchase of The Children’s Hour to give 
continuing new enjoyment to your pupils 


Send for sample copy 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 

School and Library Division, Dept 

N.H. Gilbert, Director 

179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please send me further information about The Chil 
Hour and a copy of Treasure Trails 





Garden City. $2.95. How the growth ot the 
science of mathematics paralleled the develop 
ment of civilization. An outstanding book co- 
piously illustrated. (12 and over) 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. By John Lewellen. Ilus. 
by Ida Scheib. Knopf. $2. Clear, readable ex- 
planation of the structure of the atom. Excep- 
tionally well illustrated, (8-11) 

ATOMS TODAY AND TOMORROW. By Mar- 
garet O. Hyde. Illus. by Clifford N. Geary. 
Whittlesey. $2.50, Accurate explanation of the 
theory and varied practical applications — of 
atomic research. (11 and over) 

THE FIRST MAMMALS. Written and illus. by 
William E. Scheele. World. $4.95. Superlative 
pictorial history of mammals, Beautiful draw- 
ings, useful diagrams, readable text. (all ages ) 

LAUGH AND CRY: Your Emotions and Hou 
They Work. By Jerrold Beim. Illus. by Ray 
Campbell. Morrow. $2. Explains to a child his 
emotional reactions as these affect his behavior 
in various situations. (7-10) 

OUR WONDERFUL EYES. By John Perry. 
Illus. by Jeanne Bendick, Whittlesey. $2.75. 
Bright, lively book about eyes and vision with 
good diagrams and suggested experiments, (11 
and over) 


Reprints and new editions 


THE ELEPHANT’S CHILD. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Hlus. by Katherine Evans. Rand McNally. 
25¢. (5-7) 

LITTLE TIM AND THE BRAVE 
TAIN. Written and illus. by 
zone, Oxford, $2.50. (5-7) 

THE MAN IN THE MANHOLE AND THE 
FIX-IT MEN. By Juniper Sage. Illus. by Bill 
Ballantine. Scott. $2. (5-7) 

TIRRA LIRRA: Rhymes Old and New. By Laura 
E. Richards. Little, Brown. $3, (4-9) — 

FAVORITE TALES OF LONG AGO. Retold by 
James Baldwin. Hlus. by Lili Réthi. Aladdin. 
$2. (7-10) 

LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY, By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. Scribners. $2.50. (9-12) 
LITTLE WOMEN. By Louisa May Alcott. Illus. 
by Barbara Cooney. Crowell. $3.50. (10-13) 
THE INNOCENT WAYFARING. By Marchette 

Chute. Dutton. $2.75. (12 and over) 


HOW THEY CARRIED THE MAIL. By J. 


SEA CAP- 


Edward Ardiz- 


PUT “GROWTH” IN YOUR YOUNGSTER’S 
PLAY with America’s preferred educa- 
tional toys. Designed by experts to fit 
the need of every pre-school age child 
...to develop alertness, per- 
ception, coordination... to en- 
courage experimentation and 
dramatic play. Carefully play- 
tested. Approved by lead- 
ing pediatricians and ed- 
ucators. At better stores 
everywhere...or send for 

illustrated literature. 


Walker McSpadden, Illus. by Frank Pobias. 


Dodd, Mead. $3.50. (11 and over) 


For parents 
LONGER FLIGHT. By Annis Duff. Viking. $3. 


A family’s excursions into the world of great 
and good books under the guidance of a 
knowledgable mother. Excellent book lists. 


This selective booklist is compiled by the CSAA Children’s 
Book Commitee as part of its continuous evaluation of books 
for children. Our policy, however, is to keep the advertising 
columns open to responsible publishers whether or not titles 
advertised appear on the Association's lists 





ry rtcraft services 


offer for 


holiday fun 


A comprehensive collection of toys. 
materials and creative games for 
work-and-play intelligently se- 
lected to make valuable gifts for 
toddler or teen. 


Collaborating with the Arts Co- 
operative Service—leaders in the 
field for over thirty years. 
Current book selections of the 
Child Study Association may be 
ordered through us. 


Siop in. We shall be happy to help 
you make a wise selection. From 
December 12th through 24th. open 
daily 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Until then 
to 6 p.m. except Saturdays until 
| p.m. 


ARTCRAFT SERVICES, 
340 Amsterdam Ave. (at 76 St.) 
New York 24, N. Y. 


INC. 
- TR 3-0507 











fia -—- 


Colorful 16-page catalog of 
including selection chart 
showing toys suitable for each age from 
6 months to 8 years. 

HOLGATE BROTHERS CO. 


| Holgate 

| 

| 

| Kane, Pa., Dept. CS- 125. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Toys, 


Name. 





Address. 








Harcourt, Brace books 
for young readers 





THE TRAVELING MUSICIANS 


By the Grimm Brothers and Hans 
Fischer Hans Fischer, the internation- 
ally famous Swiss illustrator of Pitschi, 
has made enchanting pictures in six col- 
ors for one of the favorite Grimm tales. 

Ages 4-8. $3.00 


A TINY BABY FOR YOU 


By Nancy Langstaff Written for Mrs. 
Langstaff’s own small son to help him 
accept the new baby soon to arrive. Ap- 
pealing photographs by Suzanne Szasz 

Ages 3-8. $2.50 


SEE AND SAY 


By Antonio Frasconi “A unique pic- 
ture language book executed with style 
and imagination by a well-known artist. 
His striking four-color woodcuts accom- 
pany words in English, Italian, French 
and Spanish.”—Horn Book. 

Ages4up. $3.00 


DANCING IN THE MOON 


By Fritz Eichenberg  Rollicking non- 
sense rhymes, each with a full-page pic- 
ture in three colors, make the numbers 
1 to 20 unforgettable, in a companion 
book to Ape in a Cape: An Alphabet of 
Odd Animals. Ages 4-8. $2.25 


THE 
FABULOUS FIREWORK FAMILY 


By James Flora Brilliant-as-a-skyrocket 
story and pictures of a Mexican boy who 
longs to be a master firework-maker. II- 
lustrated by the author in full color and 
black-and-white. Ages 5-9. $2.75 


CHAGA 
By Will and Nicolas Chaga the ele- 


phant is reduced to rabbit-size, and 
learns what it means to be small in a 
large world. “Expertly dramatized in 
Nicolas’ exotic pictures.”-—N. Y. Times 
Book Review. Ages 5-9. $2.50 


TOMAHAWKS AND TROUBLE 


By William O. Steele A dramatic fron- 
tier story of three children captured by 
Indians and their eventual escape. Draw- 
ings by Paul Galdone. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


THE BORROWERS AFIELD 


By Mary Norton § The further enchant- 
ing adventures of Pod, Homily, and Ar- 
rietty in their new home among the roots 
of a tree are told in this eagerly awaited 
sequel to The Borrowers. Line drawings 
by Beth and Joe Krush. Ages 8 up. $2.50 


PLAIN GIRL 


By Virginia Sorensen Remarkable in- 
sight and understanding distinguish this 
story of an Amish girl and her first year 
in a public school. Drawings by Charles 
Geer. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


A VOTE FOR DICK 
By Jerrold Beim The promise of a 
bike in return for high marks gets Dick 
into real trouble at school. A fine story, 
with sound principles underlying the fun 
and action. Drawings by Don Sibley. 
Ages 10-14. $2.50 


A LEMON AND A STAR 
By E. C. Spykman “The hilarious, 
sobering, or lively adventures of the four 
Cares children during the summer of 
1907... . May well take its place among 
the children’s classics.”—Boston Sunday 
Herald. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


THE WICKED ENCHANTMENT 


By Margot Benary-Isbert “A modern 
fairy tale full of suspense, fun, excite- 
ment, answering children’s love of ani- 
mals, the circus and magic. .. . / An Old 
World setting. . . . Distinguished, fanci- 
ful drawings by Enrico Arno.”—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. Ages 10 up. $2.50 


At all booksellers * HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
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FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Drawing by 
Ludwig Bemelmans 
from ‘‘Parsley’’ 


PARSLEY 


By LUDWIG BEMELMANS. “Wonderful 

. a gnarled old pine tree and a canny 
stag share the honors in Mr. Bemelmans’ 
new picture book . . . dramatic, comic, 
touching—luminous with color’—JN. Y. 
Times Book Review. Ages 4 up. — $3.50 


THE GOLDEN 
NAME DAY 


By JENNIE D. LINDQUIST. “A charm. 
ing story about a Swedish-American girl 
who, when she goes to. live with her 
grandparents, learns a great deal about 
family customs.” Publishers’ Weekly. 
Pictures by Garth Williams. Ages 8-12 

$2.75 


CHARLOTTE AND 
THE WHITE HORSE 


By RUTH KRAUSS. “A delightful little 
hook about a child’s love for a horse 
named Milky Way.”-——Publishers’ Weekly. 
Full-color pictures by Maurice Sendak. 
Aves 4-7. $2.00 


THE LITTLE 
BRASS BAND 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN. A se- 
rene, bright and merry picture story (fam- 
ously successful as a record) by the 
author of many beloved books for very 
young children. Pictures in three colors 
by Clement Hurd. Ages 3-6. $2.00 

Library edition $2.50 


Ae NINE Aan 


HERE COMES 
THE TROLLEY CAR 


By MARY CHALMERS. \ dozen-odd 
passengers chatter cheerfully as the trolley 
travels through the town, and, when it 
breaks down, they have a pleasant picnic 
in the park. By the author-artist of Come 
for a Walk with Me. Pictures in’ two 
colors by the author. Ages 3-6. $2.00 

Library edition $2.50 


THE LITTLE COW 
AND THE TURTLE 


By MEINDERT DeJONG, 1954 Newbery 
Award winner. “. .. A story full of fun 
and excitement . . . children’ will love 
this book”’—Horn Book. Wash drawings 


by Maurice Sendak. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


THE PLUMBER 
OUT OF THE SEA 


By MARC SIMONT. “A> warm, chuckly 
story with plenty of surprises.”—Horn 
Book. Pictures in two and three colors 
by the author. Ages 6-10. $2.00 

Cloth library edition $2.50 


COME BACK, PAUL 


By MURIEL RUKEYSER. A first-rank 
American poet “describes with  under- 
standing and great tact the problem of 
children who ‘mislay’ their grownups . . . 
Imaginative and stimulating.” poe 
Times Book Review. Pictures by the 
author. Ages 4-8. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





